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Known to Captain Kidd 

It is fairly certain that Captain 
Kidd, the Scottish pirate hunter 
who himself turned pirate, 
availed himself of the facilities 
in the Seychelles. 

Olivier Le Tasseur, whose nick¬ 
name means The Buzzard or The 
Blockhead, was the last of a 
bloodthirsty band of buccaneers 
who ravaged, the Indian Ocean in 
the early part of the 18th century. 
In spite of his nickname he hid 
his vast store of loot with excep¬ 
tional cunning, and in 1730 set 
sail on what was to be his last 
voyage. Off Fort Dauphin, a 
French station in the south of 
Madagascar, he fell in with a 
French warship, the Meduse, 
commanded by a gallant officer, 
Capitaine L’Hermite. In a haze 
of cannon smoke the Meduse 
sailed alongside the pirate and 
the French sailors boarded her. 
There was a fierce struggle on the 
pirate's decks before the forces of 
law and order were victorious and 
Le Tasseur himself was cap¬ 
tured—alive. 

He was taken in chains to the 
Island of Bourbon, as Reunion, 
near Mauritius, was then 
called. The island belonged to 
France at that time and there 
Continued on page 2 


BAGGED! 

F ROM Switzerland conies the 
story of a lorry-driver who 
ou'cs hi s life to the quality of a 
new pair of trousers he had just 
bought. While he was working 
on a new bridge over the River 
Javroz the hook of a crane by 
accident became inserted in the 
seat of his new trousers, and he 
found himself dangling helplessly 
and upside down more than fifty 
feet from the ground. 

His workmates quickly noticed 
the lorry driver’s plight and he 
ivas gently lowered back, to terra 
firma with nothing worse than a 
-tear in the seat of his trousers. 


Getting 
a Rise 


Secret of a Pirate’s 
Buried Hoard 


No need for the under-frog in this picture to 
tuck in his head ! The high spirits and bounding 
energy of the top-frog are more than equal to 
the occasion. 


TEETH 


A mericans will soon be brushing 
* their teeth with a new kind 
of toothbrush. 

The brush end unscrews so 
that the handle can be loaded 
with a special cartridge of paste. 
When a knob at the end of the 
handle is turned a piston forces 
the paste into the tufts of the 
toothbrush. 

Once this pressure has been 
exerted the paste continues to 
flow throughout the brushing, but 
a turn of the knob cuts off the 
supply sc that the brush may be 
washed and dried in the usual 


Fresh-Picked 

Signal 

W hile driving along a country 
road in the West Indies a 
motorist slowed down at what he 
thought to be a red flag in¬ 
dicating caution because repairs 
were in progress. A Danger 
signal it certainly was, but the 
“flag ” proved to be a bunch of 
bright red hibiscus flowers which 
the workmen had picked from 
the hedge and tied to their 
tripod. 

These flowers last only a single 
day, but new' blooms appear on 
the hedges every morning, all the 
year round, so there is always a 
Danger signal ready to hand 
should the red flag be left 
behind. 


Searching for Treasure in 
the Lonely Seychelles 


A modern Treasure Island story is opening with the news 
I* that the British Government is to give official aid to 
three adventurers seeking a pirate’s treasure, estimated to be 
worth £90,000,000, on Mahe Island in the Seychelles. This 
immense hoard is believed to have been sealed up in a cave on 
Mahe by the French pirate Le Tasseur, nicknamed La Buse, 
before he was caught and hanged in 1730. 

The inhabitants of these lonely and lovely islands in the Indian 
Ocean have long told stories of hidden pirate gold. From time to 
time in the past individuals are saiq to have found broad pieces 
of eight, ingots of gold and silver, gold ornaments, chalices, and 
crosses. On several of the islands are to be seen queer marks and 
signs cut in the rocks, the meaning of which no one has dis¬ 
covered, and some families in 
the colony possess ancient 
treasure charts which they, have 
never been able to decipher. 

The strange thing about it all 
is that the pirates who made 
these islands, particularly Mahe, 
their hiding place, vanished like 
ghosts before the first peaceful 
colonial inhabitants went there. 


■ T)OG, with student, requires 
U unfurnished or part-fur¬ 
nished room, ivith cooking 
facilities, from beginning 
October," ivas an advertise¬ 
ment recently inserted in an 
Edinburgh newspaper. 

The advertisement teas from 
a Liverpool student who was- 
coming to Edinburgh Uni- 
s versity but did not want to be 
s parted from his dog. The 
‘ student had consulted the 
Welfare Department, and an 
official decided that the un¬ 
usual wording might attract 
attention. He was right! 


ARMED TO THE 


way. , 

This new brush is claimed to 
be of especial benefit to those who 
are rushed for time. 


AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW 


J-Javing in mind the old fairy 
tale of the pot of gold to 
be found at the end of the rain¬ 
bow. two schoolboys of Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky, set out when 
they saw a rainbow recently. 

With its usual .elusiveness the 
rainbow seemed to recede as they 
went toward it; but just as they 
were about to give up the search 
in despair the two boys came to 
a field, and there, under a tree, 
they saw glistening in the grass 
a 50-cent piece, now equal to 


about 3s 6d in our own money. 
This, they thought, must be 
part of the hidden hoard, and. 
sure enough a further search 
revealed an old purse stuffed 
with 48 more 50-cent pieces. 
Elated by this discovery, the 
boys took the money home and 
showed it to their parents, who 
immediately told the police. 

Then came the sad end to the 
story—the police declared that 
the coins were counterfeit, and 
they were confiscated. 


Buffalo Beef For 
Britain ? 

Australia's northern wastes 
are thousands of wild buffalo, 
and about 17,000 are being shot 
annually in the area between 
Darwin and Alligator river, 150 
miles west of Darwin. A factory 
to process the beef as a new ex¬ 
port is being started. 

The hides, too, are, of course, 
valuable; and adrenalin and 
other useful by-products will be 
extracted from the carcases. 
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The World Parliament 
Meets Once More 

Once again the General Assembly of the United Nations is 
meeting at Lake Success, New York, to discuss the complicated 
problems of the world. This is the fourth Assembly since the 
first meeting in London in 1945, and the measure of itp im¬ 
portance is shown by the presence of all the Foreign Ministers 
of the Big Four. 


Pirate’s Buried 
Hoard 

Continued from page 1 
Le Tasseur was tried by the 
Admiralty Court and sentenced 
to be hanged. But as he stood on 
the gallows on July 17, 1730, he 
threw down a chart and ex¬ 
claimed: “Find it who can!” 

It is a secret copy of that chart 
which the three treasure-hunters 


Quite apart from the dramatic 
announcement that Russia now 
has the atom bomb, there is 
plenty of potential trouble in 
matters which have been set 
down for discussion by the 
United'Nations at Lake Success. 
There are at least a dozen 
subjects on which a sharp fight 
between East and West has been 
concentrated. 

Take for example the question 
of admission of new members. 
There are applications from a 
dozen or so States sponsored 
either by Russia or by the 
Western Powers, yet none of 
them is able to enter UNO 
because of the veto of either 

Win For Your 
School 

TJlrase turn to page 9 for full 
1 particulars of another great 
C N School Test. Prizes worth 
more than £750 are offered, and 
successful entrants can win sub¬ 
stantial cash awards for their 
schools as well as for themselves. 
There are also 1500 Consolation 
prizes to be won. 

Plenty of C Ns arc now avail- 
■*- ■ able for all, but readers who 
have not placed an order with 
if newsagent to reserve a copy 
weekly are urged to do so with¬ 
out delay and so avoid disap¬ 
pointment. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ON 
WHEELS 

rriiE Methodist Church is to use 
A a large van as a combined 
cinema and travelling Sunday- 
school. Together with two new 
caravans for travelling deacon¬ 
esses, it has been dedicated at 
Wesley’s Chapel in the City 
Road, by the President of the 
Methodist Conference, the Revd 
H. B. Rattenbury. -Methodists 
still feel the need for going to 
the people in the same way as 
John Wesley, who covered the 
country on horseback. The 
travelling Sunday-school, which 
is starting work in the Steven¬ 
age district, will seat 28 children. 

Robert Burns Was 
Annoyed 

framed sheet of paper with a 
verse inscribed on it by 
Robert Burns has been presented 
to Ayr Town Council. The manu¬ 
script is described as a “Satire 
on the Proprietor of Callender 
House ” and is headed in Burns’s 
handwriting: 

To . of C . der, on 

some gentleman being refused 
permission to take a view of the 

Architecture, &c., of C . der 

House. 

Why shut your doors and 
windows thus, 

With such a jealous dread? 

We are not children come to eat 
Your works of gingerbread. 

The incident took place while 
Burns was on his Highland tour. 


Russia or the Western Powers. 
No wonder that a suggestion by 
Argentina to end this deadlock 
by abolishing the veto is arousing 
great interest. But this is certain 
to cause a lot of heated argu¬ 
ment and a determined resistance 
on the part of the Soviet Union. 
More than once has Russia 
declared that she considers the 
veto power as one of the essential 
elements of her United Nations 
policy. 

Again, the Greek army's recent 
successes against the' guerillas 
gives an added interest to the 
discussion of a report of the 
United Nations Special Com¬ 
mission on the Balkans. This 
report accuses Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania of supporting the 
rebels. Similarly, a United 
Nations Commission on Korea is 
likely to pass severe strictures on 
the behaviour of the Communist- 
controlled government of the 
northern half of Korea which 
prevents the unification of that 
country. 

Subjects For Discussion 

There are, of course, subjects 
on the agenda which lie outside 
the immediate range of the east- 
west conflict and which are 
therefore likely to stimulate a 
more objective discussion on the 
part of the Powers concerned. 
Such subjects are the freedom of 
the ‘Holy Places and the inter¬ 
national status of Jerusalem; the 
settlement of Palestine refugees; 
the disposal of the former Italian 
colonies, which centres round the 
question of whether or not to 
give Libya its independence; and 
the final settlement of the pro¬ 
longed quarrel in Indonesia. 

Not all questions, of course, are 
of' political importance. The 
Assembly has to give its time to 
such a “bread-and-butter ” matter 
as the creation of a pension fund 
for the staff of the United 
Nations, and to the issuing of 
special United Nations stamps. 
There is also a plan, proposed by 
Panama, to abolish the present 
calendar and to introduce as 
from January 1950 a new calen¬ 
dar in which, as already stated in 
the C N, there would be a fixed 
Easter and Christmas falling 
always on the same day of the 
week. 

Minute of Silence 

The President of this fourth 
Assembly is General Romulo of 
the Philippines, who in his open¬ 
ing address expressed the hope 
that this session would earn the 
title of The Peace Assembly. 

This year, too, will.be remem¬ 
bered for the adoption of a 
little ceremony which should 
strengthen the feeling of unity of 
mankind. The opening and 
closing sessions. of the General 
Assembly now begin and end in 
a minute of silence in which 
members belonging to the many 
nationalities, religions, and 
beliefs dedicate their thoughts to 
the welfare of all the human 
race. More than . talk and 
speeches these brief moments of 
silence show the. delegates their 
responsibilities as a real Parlia¬ 
ment of Man. 


of today will use as their guide. 
They believe they have solved the 
sca-wolf’s riddle. 

It was not until 12 years after 
the death of Le Tasseur that two 
French ships dropped anchor off 
Mahe—an island only 17 miles 
long and from four to seven miles 
wide. They saw before them a 
land of fairy-like beauty, a sandy 
beach fringed with coconut palms 
and forest-clad mountains 
behind. 

These French sailors, led by 
Captain Lazarre Picault, the first 
law-abiding visitors, went ashore 
gripping pistol and cutlass. But 
they found no sign of human 
beings. All the islands were unin¬ 
habited. Huge turtles greeted the 
newcomers while seagulls mewed 
overhead—birds which, could they 
have talked, could have told 
of strange scenes on these beauti¬ 
ful tropical shores when the 
pirates landed with their ■ pri¬ 
soners to make high holiday after 
a successful voyage. 

Safe Hiding-Place 

Arab sailors had long been 
acquainted with these islands 
—and tlie pirates there, and it 
was probably from Arab and 
Malay pirates that the Euro¬ 
pean pirates from the Atlantic 
first learned of the Seychelles as 
a safe hiding-place. 

If there had been a pirate’s 
estate agent he would have ad¬ 
vertised the Seychelles something 
like this: Ideal pirates’ holiday 
camp to be let. On uninhabited 
islands in a remote part of the 
ocean; excellent fresh water 
supply, timber for masts, etc., 
commodious creeks for careening, 
caulking, and repair of ships, 
natural food in abundance, 
healthy climate, no annoyance 
from hostile warships. 

According to a legend. Le Tas- 
s'eur’s hoard is protected by a 
“hidden guardian,” but the three 
modern treasure-hunters will not 
allow superstitious fears to deter 
their attempt to solve this 219- 
years-old mystery. 


Winged Rainbows 

Jnstead of the multitude of 
butterflies and moths that a 
summer so prolonged might have 
been expected to produce, the 
numbers have been far fewer 
than usual. 

This has been most noticeable 
in the southern and south-eastern 
counties, and especially on the 
coasts, where usually tortoise¬ 
shells and peacocks are common 
at this time of year on the 
buddleia. 

The “painted ladies ” which 
come over from France are the 
exceptions and their tawny 
brown and yellow wings' have 
topped many a thistle. The blues 
have also been present in un¬ 
diminished luxuriance, especially 
on the South Downs, where the 
chalk has an unfailing attraction 
for them; for in spite of what 
might seem to be its dryness in a 
dry summer, it affords in its 
crevices all the moisture the 
butterfly needs. 


News From 

Gesture 

To show his appreciation of his 
art scholarship, David Smith, of 
Lowestoft, presented two of his 
etchings to the East Suffolk 
Education Committee. 

Gladioli over six feet high have 
grown in a' garden at Rudyard, 
Staffordshire. 

The Minister of Immigration 
for Australia has stated that the 
country’s population would prob¬ 
ably reach 8,000,000 by November, 
and that most Australians alive 
today would see their country in¬ 
habited by 20,000,000 people. 

A tunny weighing 852 lbs was 
caught at Scarborough recently 
by a Lincolnshire man mailing 
his first attempt at tunny fishing. 

NO WASTE 

Dust from the town's refuse 
destructor is being sold to farmers 
as a fertiliser at Beckenham, 
Kent 

An officer of the War Graves 
Registration is to go to Yabung, 
in Tibet, to investigate the grave 
of a Briton who died there dur¬ 
ing the war. During his long and 
difficult journey he will have to 
travel 400 miles on a yak. 

A new kind of leather made 
from fish skins is being exported 
to America and Canada to earn 
more dollars for Britain. The 
process was devised by two 
young Poles, who have a factory 
at Beddington, Surrey. 

This'year's harvest in Great 
Britain was dealt with by 9000 
combine harvesting machines. 
In 1939 only 150 were used. 

Great Coat 

A man was saved when his 
overcoat formed a pocket cf air, 
enabling him to breathe, when he 
was buried for seven minutes by 
a fail of several tons of earth at 
Wagga, in New South Wales: 

Forty-seven cars bumped into 
each other at Los Angeles -when 
a motorist braked suddenly. 



Carmen Peterkin, a Ranger Captain 
from Georgetown, British Guiana, 
who is taking a six-month Guiders’ 
training course in Great Britain, is 
shown some famous landmarks by a 
London policeman. When her 
course is over she will train ether 
Guiders to run Guide companies in 
the West Indies. 

The Australian Food-fcr- 
Britain Fund is to send 110,000 
food parcels costing £55,000 to 
England. 

Over 43,000,000 eggs are on 
their way to Britain from -Aus¬ 
tralia. 

UNREHEARSED 

Dancers waiting in the wings 
of the stage during the interval 
at the Princes Theatre, Shaites- 
bury Avenue, London, were de¬ 
luged by 500 gallons of water 
from the fire sprinklers system 
which had been set off by a piece 
of moving scenery. 

Mr John Hopkins, -who is only 
22, has been appointed assistant 
conductor of the BBC Scottish 
Orchestra. 
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Everywhere 

A census taken last March 
shewed that Australia had 
103,728,000 sheep and 14,121,000 
cattle. 

There were 1556 European 
births in Southern Rhodesia dur¬ 
ing the first six months of this 
year, the highest number for this 
part of the year in the history of 
the colony, which now has a 
European population of 115,500. 

Finola Lady Somers, Girl 
Guides’ Chief Commissioner, 
has resigned because of ill-health. 

FAIR FARES 

“Honesty boxes,” installed by 
Lowestoft buses for uncollected 
fares, collected £10 13s 9d in a 
month 

Tommy Price, new world speed- 
way champion, is the first Eng¬ 
lishman to win the title. 

People in Jamaica will have 
their hands marked with in¬ 
delible ink after they have voted 
at the next general elections, to 
prevent two votes being made by 
one person. 

There were 544,867 visitors to 
the recent Scottish Industries 
Exhibition at Glasgow, and 
£7,COO,000 worth of orders were 
taken. 

An order for a 74-inch telescope 
which will cost about £90,000 has 
been given to the firm of Sir 
Howard Grubb Parsons and Com¬ 
pany by the Egyptian Observa¬ 
tory at Helwan, south of Cairo. 
The Observatory already has a 
30-inch telescope. 

At a recent auction at Seend, 
Wiltshire, a penny-farthing 
bicycle , was sold for £28. 

Link With Lincoln 

An American Civil War veteran 
who was on guard at Ford's 
Theatre, Washington, when 
President Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated there in 1865, has 
died at the age of 101. 

The first plant outside Ger¬ 
many for generating gas from 
brown coal is to be established 
in Victoria, Australia. 

I 

H M S Snipe ■was recently the 
first British warship to sail up 
the Hudson River, USA, since 
the War of Didependence. 

At Paddington Station, Lon¬ 
don, a 25-foot miniature railway 
has been re-opened as part of a 
Signalling School. The miniature 
railway has a double track, work¬ 
able junction, crossover roads, 
running loops, and signalling 
appliances. All grades of the rail¬ 
way staff attend evening classes 
at the School. 

Hard Going in 
Norway 

gRiTiSH boy explorers who 
recently arrived home alter 
spending about six weeks in the 
mountains of northern Norway, 
have finished their reports for the 
British Museum on the botany, 
bird and insect life, weather’ 
geology, and glaciology there. 

Their careful observations were 
carried out under tough con¬ 
ditions of climbing and hiking 
amid rain and frost. 

The expedition, organised by 
the British Schools Exploring 
Society, consisted of 67 boys and 
ten leaders who were all Service 
or ex-Service officers. They had 
a wireless team which was in 
contact with the Admiralty every 
night and with their sub-base at 
Sulitjelma. Nine Norwegian boys 
went with them as guests. 
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Working Their Way to the Top 

Looking like Jacks on the Beanstalk, these workmen, nearly 
500 feet from the ground, are replacing the insulators on the 
pylons which carry the cables from Barking Power Station over 
the River Thames. 


PAT’S LEGACY 

jToa over two years, whenever 
young 1 Patrick Spicely was 
taken to visit his aunt in Isling¬ 
ton, London, he would run 
upstairs to look at a large, 
antique typewriter which 
belonged to an Irish barrister 
who lived there. 

Now, in his will, Alfred Edward 
McCIoskev, of Islington, who died 
in hospital without either rela¬ 
tives or friends, has left this 
machine to Patrick, who is now 
seven, because he loves “to watch 
the wheels go round.’’ 


RADIO IN INDIA 


LIEALTH and economy . talks, 
** are being broadcast to 
millions of people in India. 


Receiving sets and loud¬ 
speakers have been set up in 
many villages, and all the villa¬ 
gers can profit from a single 
wireless sat. In four Indian 
provinces alone this arrangement 
has brought radio to 16 million 
people. 


Indict has ah eight-year pro¬ 
gramme of radio which trill 
ultimately serve 80,000 villages. 


One Uncle After 
Another 

yyKKN three-year-old Raymond 
Page fell into the River 
Ivel at Sandy in Bedfordshire, 
his twelve-year-old uncle, Peter 
Fage, went to the rescue. But 
when Peter also got into diffi¬ 
culties, his uncle, Sidney Fage, 
aged 27. plunged into the water, 
only to find that he, too, was in 
danger of drowning. 

. Luckily Sidney's uncle, Freder¬ 
ick Fage, arrived on the scene 
in time to pull his nephew and 
his nephew’s nephew from the 
water, while a passer-by rescued 
his nephew’s nephew’s nephew, 
little Raymond. 


Water From 
London’s Subsoil 

(Jlose to the south bank of the 
Thames In London water 
has been pumped from under 
the foundation pit for a new 
building at the rate of about 
80.000 gallons an hour. 

This big pumping operation 
has been going on at the site of 
the new L C C concert hall, 
which is to be built in time for 
the Exhibition of 1951. 

To make the foundations, a big 
pit 20 feet deep was dug, and 
to prevent this from becoming 
waterlogged 340 pipes were sunk 
into the ground round the site 
to a depth of 35 feet—just above 
the Impervious clay—and these 
pipes were connected by another, 
circular, pipe running round the 
site. Four pumps have been 
working continuously drawing 
water from the subsoil and dis¬ 
charging it into the Thames. 

STAMP NEWS 

Australia is shortly to issue 
a stamp honouring Lord 
Forrest of Bunbury. He crossed 
Australia from east to west in 
his early life, and later had a 
distinguished political career. 

^ new Argentine • stamp will 
commemorate -the granting 
of political rights to women. 
JJolivia lias issued a set to 
honour the 400th anniversary 7 
of the foundation of the city of 
La Paz. 

gUDAN’s first pictorial definitive 
set is to be issued soon, fol¬ 
lowing fifty years of the “camel 
postman” design. There will be 
pictures of animals and birds, 
people, industries, and scenes in 
Sudan. 

Austria’s latest stamp honours 
the composer Anton Bruck¬ 
ner, who was born 125 years ago. 


FISHERMEN’S 

ODYSSEY 

A N adventurous voyage was 
recently made by 28 British 
fishermen who had decided to 
emigrate to Australia. They em¬ 
barked on their means of liveli¬ 
hood, two small trawlers, and 
sailed the 11.009 miles from Fleet- 
wood to Fremantle, Western 
Australia, in two months. 

They are to carry on deep-sea 
fishing from the port of Albany, 
and as soon as they have secured 
houses their families, consisting 
of about 80 women and children, 
will follow them to their new 
homes, under the emigration 
scheme of the Government of 
Western Australia. 


Friendly Beacon 

A lighthouse on Lake Erie, at 
Fairport, Ohio, which shone 
for a century—from 1825 to 1925 
—has now been re-opened for 
visitors. 

It is said that before the 
American Civil War. when tile 
lighthouse became one of the 
northern terminals of the 
“Underground Railroad,” its 
friendly beam frequently guided 
poor runaway slaves to their new 
home in Canada. 

Originally built of brick, it was 
rebuilt in 1871 of sandstone 
blocks on a foundation 40 feet 
deep. Whale oil was the first fuel 
used. Fixed 90 feet high, the 
lighthouse beam could be seen 
17 miles away. 

Today’s visitors can inspect 
old maps, documents, and pictures 
in a marine museum which the 
Fairport Harbour Historical 
Society has established in the 
lighthouse dwelling adjoining the 
tower. 

Europe to See British 
Sculpture 

Tn an exhibition of the works 
of the famous British sculp¬ 
tor Henry Moore, which is to 
open at Brussels on October 7, 
there is to be a plaster cast of 
one of his latest and largest 
works, which lie has created for 
a school. 

This work is called Family 
Group. Cast in bronze, it is to 
go to the new Modern Secondary 
School at Stevenage. Altogether 
there will be 63 pieces of Henry 
Moore’s sculpture and 44 draw¬ 
ings on exhibition, including a 
plaster cast of Three Standing 
Figures, which is in Battersea 
Park, London. 

After being shown at Brussels, 
the exhibition will be taken to 
Paris. Amsterdam, Hamburg. 
Dusseldorf, and Berne. 


Wealth From 

A N elderly man who ‘believes 
that a discovery he made in 
his youth may now lead him to 
a fortune has returned to the 
scene of his find in the wilds of 
Northern Rhodesia where, 38 
years aso, he stumbled on 
minerals which are now known 
to be radio-active. , 

He is Mr A. J. Gurney, aged 
60, of Salisbury, Southern Rho¬ 
desia. In 1911 he was hunting 
in this remote region of Northern 
Rhodesia when he found the 
radio-active minerals. They were 
of no commercial value in those 
days and he took no action. 

Then, during the war, came 
the news of the astonishing de¬ 
velopment of atomic science, and 
Mr Gurney realised the import¬ 
ance of the discovery he had 
made many years ago. He was 
in retirement but. full of en¬ 
thusiasm, he set out again “into 
the blue ” and found the place 
where he had first seen signs of 
the strange minerals. This time 

Punyuka and 
His Pony 

F\AY in and day out, wet 
U or fine. Punyuka, a forty- 
year-olcl Zulu postman, carries 
the mail on pony-back between 
Dargle and Impendhle in Zulu- 
land. He gets up at 2.30 am, 
and .after his round goes early 
to bed. 

Every morning he rides the 13 
miles to the post office at Dargle. 
collects some 14 bags of mail, 
and delivers them at the 14 
farms on his route, which is over 
steep, mountainous country. De¬ 
rides 700 miles a month, and 
this year has only missed. one 
day—because of snoiv. 

This dusky postman’s pay is 
one greatcoat per annum and 
£6 17s 6d per month. There is 
no allowance for his pony, for 
he is officially expected to do his 
rounds on foot; but Punyuka 
likes his job and would not give 
it up. 

MANCHESTER’S 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 

JJeaton Hall, from which Man- 
Chester’s greatest park gets 
its name, is to be opened as the 
“Georgian House ” of the City's 
art galleries. The house, which 
dates from 1772, was built by 
James Wyatt, and incorporates 
an earlier house. It has been 
equipped with Georgian furniture 
(Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Hepplewhite) as well as silver, 

' glass, porcelain, and floor cover¬ 
ings of the period. The music 
room contains an organ built in 
London in 1790. 


3 

the Wilderness 

he took with him an instrument 
called a Geiger-Muller counter, 
and the reactions on the dial of 
this soon showed him that he 
was in the presence of minerals 
that were radio-active. 

He was encouraged too by the 
knowledge that not far away to 
the north, in the Chineolobwe 
Mines of the Belgian Congo, lay 
the richest uranium deposits in 
the world. These deposits had 
been discovered by another 
Southern Rhodesian, Major 
Sharpe of Bulawayo, who found 
them in 1920 but who. unfor¬ 
tunately for himself, sold them 
to the Belgian Government for 
less than £1000. Since then 
Chineolobwe has been one of 
the main sources of the world's 
supply of radio-active elements. 

Mr Gurney, however, is hoping 
to win the bonus of £20,000 
offered by the British Govern¬ 
ment for the discovery of ten 
per cent' concentrates of radio¬ 
active minerals. 


FIGURES ON THE 
CLOCK 

A N ancient picture, clock in an 
antique dealer’s window in 
Oldham has been attracting 
much interest. The clock is set 
in a village scene with figures 
which move as it ticks. 

A blacksmith is shown at 
work, two boys go up and down 
on a seesaw, a man breaks stones 
in one corner, and another chops 
wood. A boy who jerks a carrot 
from a horse every time it lifts 
its head is barked at by a dog; 
and to complete the village scene 
two hens industriously scratch. 

This is .an example, more 
elaborate than most, of picture 
clocks which were once fairly 
common but are now very rare. 
It is thought to be about 100 years 
old. 


Golf Extraordinary 

ost golfers spend a lifetime 
without ever holing out in 
one, but recently Mr George 
Hebden, of Thames Ditton, per¬ 
formed this feat twice in one day 
—and at the same hole, too. 

He was playing round the 
Malden (Surrey) course and the 
hole at which he set up the 
unique record was the tenth. 

This is no mean performance 
when we consider that a well- 
known American professional 
golfer once tried all day on his 
own course to hole out in one 
from the same tee. He drove 
over 2000 balls and then had to 
give up because of blistered 
hands—and still he had not 
accomplished the feat. 



Quite a 
Handful 

The riding school at 
the Headley Riding 
Stables, Great Warley, 
Essex, is ran by a 
16-year-old girl, Velda 
Jean Spa rk.es, of 
[larking. She has 23 
horses and ponies to 
look after and this 
keeps her busy from 
half-past six in the 
morning till supper- 
time. Although she is 
so young, Velda is 
well qualified for her 
job, for she has won 
over o hundred cubs 
in competitions. Here 
we see her exercising 
some of her mounts. 
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THE HUT MAN tells us what to look for in 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 8, 1949 


The Countryside in October 


Young Archaeologists 

Students from London University have spent five weeks of 
their summer vacation on a training course in archaeological 
field work. Here we see some of these young archaeologists, 
assisted by small boys, excavating in the ruins of the Roman 
city of Verulamium, at St Albans, Hertfordshire. 

C N ASTRONOMER TELLS WHAT MAY BE SEEN IN THIS WEEK’S . . . 

Total Eclipse of the Moon 


^ total eclipse of the Moon will 
occur during the night of 
October 6—7, and should be of 
much spectacular interest, though 
happening at an inconvenient 
time of the night. 

The Moon does not enter the 
Earth's dark shadow until nearly 
5 minutes past lam Greenwich 
Time, and totality does not begin 
until 20 minutes past 2 o’clock. 
Then the Moon will be com¬ 
pletely immersed in the Earth’s 



shadow, remaining thus until 33 
minutes past 3 am. 

By 4.48 the Moon will have 
emerged from it and her surface 
will appear almost as bright as 
normal except for a faint duski¬ 
ness which will be perceptible in 
the sector near where the dark 
shadow (called the' umbra) left 
the Moon. This faint shadow 
(the penumbra) is produced by 
the Earth, which at that time is 
only partly hiding the Sun from 
that portion of the lunar surface. 

After about an hour this 
penumbra entirely vanishes. It 
also may be observed for about an 
hour before the dark umbra of 
the complete eclipse begins. 

The Moon will remain com¬ 
pletely immersed in the umbra 
for one hour and nearly 14 
minutes, and during this time 
she will have travelled about 
.2700 miles through the Earth's 
shadow. It is possible for this 
distance to amount to as much 
as 5700 miles if the Moon passes 
through the centre of the Earth’s 
cone of shade, but in this eclipse 
the Moon passes through only the 
upper portion. 

Moreover, as the Moon will be 
near Apogee, or the farthest 
point of her orbit from the Earth 
and about 252,000 miles away, she 


will therefore pass through a 
somewhat' smaller conic-section 
of the Earth's shadow. All these 
circumstances will much reduces 
the period of totality. 

■ It will be noted by observers 
that though the term "total ” 
eclipse is used, the Moon will 
not . entirely vanish, and, as 
usual, the interesting question is 
presented as to whether the 
eclipsed Moon will appear a dark 
grey or of a copper hue. The 
circumstance that the Moon does 
not disappear completely is due 
to the sunlight penetrating the 
Earth’s atmosphere and being 
refracted so as to light up dimly 
the lunar surface. 

Were we on the Moon we 
should see the great dark disc 
representing the Earth -sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of light. This 
ring would have a diameter 
nearly four times greater than 
the Moon appeal's to us, and at 
times it ivould show sunset hues. 

A similar ring of refracted 
atmospheric light has been seen 
surrounding the dark disc of 
Venus when she was in transit in 
front of the Sun’s disc, so there 
can be no doubt that such a ring 
of light would appear to encircle 
the Earth. 

The extent to which the colours 
are present will depend upon 
whether clear, unclouded con¬ 
ditions prevail round that portion 
of the Earth encircled by the ring 
of light. In this case the Moon 
will present a coppery tint. 

But if clouds are prevalent, the 
eclipsed Moon will present a dark 
greyish hue, and may even be not 
easy to find at mid-eclipse. She 
will be in the south-west. 

It has been found that when 
an eclipse takes place the Moon’s 
surface cools off with great 
rapidity from the great heat it 
reaches from long exposure to 
continuous sunlight for 14 of our 
days. This heat amounts to 
about 120 degrees centigrade, so 
thut water would soon boii away 
on the Moon—even if it had 
any ! G. F. M. 


O n any bright October day 
we may find the meadow 
grass covered with what 
appears to be a light, shimmer¬ 
ing veil of the finest shk. It 
hangs draped in graceful folds 
from the hedgerow, rises in 
glistening tents where there are 
tall grasses to give support, and 
sways with every passing air 
current. 

This curious and lovely covcr- 
• ing is the work of countless young 
spiders newly-hatched from their 
egg-cocoons. These tiny mites, 
without any previous experience, 
have spun the silken strands 
which form “all the silvery gos¬ 
samers that twinkle into green 
and gold.” Gradually, as each 
young spider pays out more and 
more thread, the streamers are 
caught by the breeze and the 
little aeronauts carried over field 
and pond and hillside, distribut¬ 
ing themselves far and wide. 

Long before man had even 
thought of aerial travel the baby 
spiders were gliding on self-made 
parachutes of the most delicate 
silk imaginable. Nor are the 
young spiders entirely at the 
mercy of the wind. By hauling 
in their sails they float to earth 
when and where they wish, and, 
should the place be unsuitable, 
the parachute is again released 
and the travellers continue then- 
aerial journeys. The air is some¬ 
times filled with these filmy float¬ 
ing strands, and if we look care¬ 
fully we shall just be able to 
make out the tiny ' aeronauts 
clinging to one end. 

cj^he well-kno.wn rhyme of the 
months tells us that . . . 
Brown October brings the phea¬ 
sant, 

Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 

But while gathering them we 
should not forget to examine the 
shells for signs of other, smaller 
nut-lovers. The field-mouse, an 
expert climber, will bring nuts 
from the most slender twigs, and 
wonderfully round and neat is 
the opening it gnaws in the 
shell to reach the kernel. The 
less patient squirrel attacks the 
nut with strong incisors, tugging 
with quick jerks of the head fill 
a large section of shell has been 
stripped off. 

The sharp-billed nuthatch is 
an experienced nut-opener. Jam¬ 
ming the nut in a firm fork of 
the tree it strikes repeatedly till 
the shell splits neatly in two. 



just now. The field-mice are also 
busy among the rose-hips, rip¬ 
ping off the fleshy husks to 
reach the tightly-packed seeds; 
thrushes feast on the bright red 
rowan clusters, and the orange 
bill of the cock blackbird is dyed 
purple with the juicy berries of 
the elder. » 

October is a specially interest¬ 
ing month among the birds. 
Though many have left to winter 
in warmer countries of the south, 
an even greater number are 
arriving from farther north to 
spend the cold, dark months in 
our more temperate climate. 
Ponds and lakes which in 
summer were tenanted only by 
a pair of water-hens or little 
grebes now echo to the calls of 
many different water-birds. Field¬ 
fares and redwings, Scandinavian 
cousins of our song-thrush and 
missel-thrush, wander in little 


leaving the entire kernel ex¬ 
posed. Less skilled than the nut¬ 
hatch, the great tit pecks 
patiently at the shell, gradually 
chipping out an entrance, but, 
unlike the hole made by the 
field-mouse, it is a ragged and 
uneven opening. Each nut-eater 
has its own method of attack, 
and an examination of discarded 
shells will tell who the diner 
was. 

Nuts, however, are only one of 
the many fruits being enjoyed by 
the creatures of the countryside 


a lengthy, wicked-looking “sting . 
but for all her fierce appearance 
and loud, deep humming, she is a 
harmless creature. 

If we watch Horntail we may 
see the only use to which she 
puts that long, sharp dagger of 




parties on the open fields or 
along the berry-laden hedges of 
the lanes. From across the North 
Sea, too, the little bramble-finch 
or brambling has arrived to join 
forces With our own flocking 
chaffinches, nut-seeking in the 
beechwood. 

Jn the calm of the pinewood, 
-where the voice of the tawny 
owl is once again to be heard in 
the evenings, we may meet the 
largest of all our wasp-like in¬ 
sects—the greater horntail, one 
of the wood-borers. The female 
of this magnificent black-and- 
gold insect is almost two inches 
long, and carries under her body' 


hers. Alighting on a suitable 
pine trunk, she drives her sting 
deeply into the wood, and 
through its narrow channel a 
tiny egg passes to the end of 
the hole. Again and again she 
repeats the boring before flying 
off to visit another tree. 

Safe at the end of the shafts 
sunk by their mother the young 
grubs hatch out and begin to 
feed on the wood of their 
nursery walls, tunnelling through 
the trunk as they grow, till at 
last they go through the final 
change and emerge from the 
free, fully-grown greater horn¬ 
tail wasps. But they are not 
true wasps. Examining one 
Closely, we shall see that the 
well-known “waist ” of the wasp 
is wanting; the body of the 
woed-borer is of almost the same 
thickness from head to tail. 

Qctober is a glorious month in 
the countryside. Its days are 
often warm and calm, with bright 
sunshine glowing on the rich 
tints of the autumn leaves; and 
wherever we go by meadow, 
moor, or woodland we find 
activity among the wild creatures. 
Wiriter is approaching, and every 
animal and bird and insect must 
prepare for the lean days , which 
lie ahead. Discovering what 
these preparations are should be 
the main objective of our October 
walks. 


. Time-Honoured Goose Fair 


Nottingham’s- famous Goose 
Fair is being held again 
with ail the traditional ceremony 
and revelry. This is its 654th 
year, and although some other 
fairs are older few can have had 
so continuous an existence as 
this. Starting in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, the only 
breaks in the annual occasions 
have been in 1646 on account of 
the Plague, in 1752 owing to the 
Calendar Revision, and during 
the two World Wars. 

The Nottingham fair gets its 
name from the great sale of 
geese which always took place 
in October. In the old days many 
of them were shipped from 
Ireland to -Liverpool, and were 
then driven along the roads to 
this Midland centre. To enable • 
them to walk all the distance the 
geese were shod—walked over 
liquid tar and then over sand—. 
to give their feet a strong casing. 

Further glimpses of those far- 
off days may be seen in the 
accounts of the local Middleton 
family. For instance, one of their 
stewards attended the fair in 
1542 and “bought 2 pairs of 
trousers for fourpence half¬ 
penny each.” 

Although there is a cattle and 
sheep sale the amusement sice - 


of the Fair has constantly in¬ 
creased, and in recent times has 
been moved from the city centre 
to the forest. 

As With many English customs, 
Nottingham Goose Fair has 
always had religious associations, 
and.a service is held' in connec¬ 
tion with it. The opening cere¬ 
mony is performed by the Lord 
Mayor and the ancient, quaintly- 
worded charter is read, : Last 
year, for the first.time, the pro¬ 
ceedings were recorded. 


BUSY BEES OR 
BAD BEES? 

JJor the next few months fin 
expert from the United 
States will be in New Zealand 
watching bumble bees seeking 
honey from red clover flowers.-.. 

New. Zealand farmers r.nd 
agricultural scientists have been 
greatly concerned of late because 
the yield of red clover seed has 
not been as high as it. should be. 
This means either that the 
bumble bees are not working 
hard enough or that there are 
not enough of them; and exactly 
what is the matter Dr B. E. 
Montgomery from the United 
States will try to find out. - •' 
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THE PREVENTIVE OFFICER 


Th* Children’s- Newsp'ap er, October 8; \?V) 

OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS-Alan Ivimey takes a look at the work of . . . 


there used to be. In 1891, for 
instance, there were 6000 seizures 
of unlawfully imported goods. 
In 1939 there were over 9003' 
seizures and in 1948 24,000. This 
means that the skill of the 
Customs staff has increased as 
well as the artful-dodgery of tire 
smuggler. 

The Preventive Officer, it 
should be realised, also has to 
act as agent for various Govern¬ 
ment Departments. For the 
Home Office he controls the im¬ 
port of firearms and dangerous 
drugs like opium. For the Minis¬ 
try of Health he makes sure 
there are no cases of dangerous 
infectious disease in ships “from 
foreign,” that is. abroad. On 
being satisfied on this score he 
gives the master of the ship what 
is called “Pratique,” which means 
permission to proceed. For the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries he sees that no animals 
are brought in except under 
licence. 

J>eople sometimes wonder what 
happens to things seized by 
the Preventive Officer. Pas¬ 
sengers from the Continent who 
declare “a little bit of meat ” and 
are then found to be carrying a 
couple of joints find this food 
confiscated, for instance. Such 
food is put into special bins and 
handed to the Ministry of Food. 
Other goods are stored and later 
on are sold for the benefit of 
the Revenue. 

There are heavy penalties for 
smuggling, including imprison¬ 
ment. * 

On the printed document 
which the P.O. carries, authoris¬ 
ing him to do his duty, he is com¬ 
manded to “pray and require ” 
that persons declare the dutiable 
articles they may have. This 
“pray and require ” is old- 
fashioned language but it is still 
used, and still meant. And it 
means that the officer who ex¬ 
amines passengers entering 
British ports shall be polite 
in the first place and firm 
secondly. 

That politeness is. just another 
tradition of an arduous and 
honourable service. 


His Majesty's Revenue Cutter 
Vincent watches the estuaries, 
small harbours, and shallow 
water creeks round our coast 
for any attempted smuggling 

The Customs also now employs 
a few' Women Search Officers, 
recruited from their own clerical 
staff, who keep an eye on the 
crowd as it passes through the 
Customs hall and. if necessary, 
search women passengers sus¬ 
pected of smuggling. They pass 
through the same Training 
Centre as the budding A.P.O.. 
and this is situated in pleasant 
offices overlooking the Thames 
near Southwark Bridge. 

At the Training Centre all the 
tricks of the smuggler, and 
his favourite hiding-places for 
contraband in ship or aircraft, 
are explained. I was shown an 
interesting trick suitcase used by 
a smuggler, and some flannel 
material with the marks of 
dozens of wrist-watches on it 
which had been discovered 
wound round a woman smuggler. 

After the Training Centre the 
new officer is posted for duty to 
one of the ports, and it takes 
some years to learn even the 
beginnings of this job. The 
A.P.O., by the way. wears a single 
ring like a Sub-Lieutenant R N. 
His next step is P.O., or Preven¬ 
tive Officer, who wears two rings 
like a Lieutenant R N; and, 
above that, comes the two-and- 
a-half ring C.P.O. (Chief Preven¬ 
tive Officer). 

Nowadays the Customs Service 
has heavier work than ever 
because there are far more 
things worth smuggling than 


A scene in a Customs Hall, with a Woman Search Officer on duty 


Marking the inspected luggage with chalk 


those on H M Revenue cutter 
Vincent, which I boarded the 
other day, patrol creeks and 
small harbours round our coasts, 
ready to challenge and. if need 
be, chase the smuggler afloat. 

Jth'.o.w time to time the would- 
be smuggler in the guise of 
an amateur yachtsman thinks he 
will take what he feels is a 
sporting chance with goods 
bought cheaply on the Continent 
but which fetch big prices here 
—nylons, for instance. But if he 
has the luck to dodge the revenue 
cutters there are the Coast Pre¬ 
ventive men who patrol the coast 
and know all the cliff paths and 
are in touch with the Preventive 
Officer at the nearest port. It is 
their job to investigate unusual 
movements of small craft by day 
and mysterious light signals at 
night. 

The chief Customs vessel is the 
Revenue cruiser Vigilant, an ex- 
naval minesweeper which is, of 
course, equipped with radar, and 
carries a fast motor-launch in 
case any smugglers try to escape 
into shallow' water. Many of the 
younger generation of Customs 
Officers served in the Royal Navy 
during the war. 

Ashore, there is a fleet of fast 
cars in which “Flying Squads ” 
can be rushed from point to 
point if necessary. 

'J’his must be one of the most 
interesting of jobs for anyone 
who likes to use initiative. Crews 
and passengers of all national¬ 
ities are met, both ashore and 
afloat. Officers are liable for duty 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 
and Northern Ireland. The 
ordinary spell of duty is eight 
hours which may fall at any time, 
for ships are governed by the 
tide and the weather. The Pre¬ 
ventive Officer may be called on 
duty at any time during the 24 
hours, for His Majesty’s Customs 
works day and night. 

A candidate enters the service 
as an A.P.O. which means Assist¬ 
ant Preventive Officer, provided 
he is between 19 and 21 years of 
age and can pass a stiff medical 
test, a written exam, and an 
interview. 


S mugglers— the word has an 
exciting sound. But, in fact, 
the smuggler never had much 
real romance about him except 
iti books, in the old seaboot- 
and -pistol days he was usually 
a pretty desperate sort of black¬ 
guard who lived by terrorising 
the countryside. Nowadays he is 
usually of three kinds. There is 
the seaman—the member of a 
ship’s crew' who wants to “make 
a bit "—who is the most skilful 
sort. There is the black mar¬ 
keteer, who is the most unscru¬ 
pulous; and there-is the amateur 
—who might be you or me. 

I said might be. 

HFHts is where the Preventive 
Officer, the “P.O.,” comes in. 
He belongs to what is called the 


Waterguard or Preventive branch 
of the Customs and Excise. He 
is the man in the smart blue 
uniform whom you find waiting 
patiently for you behind a long 
counter when you land at a 
British air or sea port. His job is 
to' see that His Majesty’s Re¬ 
venue, the “returns ” or income 
of the State, is not defrauded. 
And in 1948 the Revenue 
amounted to £1.426.000,000. 

Preventive Officers are sta¬ 
tioned not only at big seaports 
but at small ones such as King’s 
Lynn or Whitstable; and, of 
course, at airports such as North- 
olt and Prestw'iek. Others sail on 
the Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary to collect Customs duty 
from passengers on the home¬ 
ward voyage. Others again, like 


A passenger opens up her suitcase and the Preventive Officer 
shows a printed list of articles on which duty must be paid 
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This Old 


Swing-Time 


IN LONDON an American Marine 
swings at the ball during a game 
of baseball. 


IN SCOTLAND an athlete swings 
his 22-lb hammer before throwing 
it 97 feet 64 inches. 


The Rush For Learning 


'J'he new academic year starts 
at the universities this week 
with more students in residence 
than ever before. 

Up to 1939 the number had 
hovered between 40,000 and 50,000. 
During the war, boys leaving 
school had to go straight into 
the Forces unless they were 
scientists, and so the number 
dropped seriously. Lecturers, too, 
were withdrawn and drafted to 
other work of national im¬ 
portance. 

But since the war there has 
been a rush of would-be under¬ 
graduates, and this year's enrol¬ 
ments are likely to total 88,000. 
Over 18,000 of these young men 
and women will be "going up” 
for the first time. 

England now has 12 universi¬ 
ties - which are permitted by 
charter to grant degrees, since 
Nottingham received its charter 
in June 1948. That number will 
be increased . again when the 
new University of North Stafford¬ 
shire is opened at Keele Hall, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Scotland has 
four universities, Wales one (with 
four constituent colleges), and 
Northern Ireland one. In 
addition, there are four university 
colleges in England which give 
lecture courses and take London 
degrees. 

Of the 18,000 “freshmen,” more 
than ever before will be receiving 
grants from scholarships. Over 
70 per cent will be helped in 
this way, against 41 per cent in. 
1936. The Government plans 
that eventually the universities 
should accommodate 90,000 people 
regularly. No fewer than 11,000 
students are to become eligible 
each year for "scholarships from 
the State and local authorities, 
and 2000 students will come from 
abroad. All this will go to 
increase still further the huge bill 
for education in this country, 
which is now £245,664,000—more 
than double the expenditure in 
1938. 

The universities are also 
receiving more direct help from 
the Treasury than ever before, 

GIFT FROM . 
PATAGONIA 

Descendants of Welsh settlers 
in Patagonia have promised 
to present the Bardic Chair for 
the Welsh National Eisteddfod in 
1951. This will be held at 
Llanrwst and will be linked 
officially with the 1951 Festival of 
Britain programme. 


through the University Grants 
Committee. Last year it amoun¬ 
ted to 8i million pounds (more 
than double what was paid in 
1946-47), and teaching hospitals, 
agricultural colleges, and so on 
brought the bill up to £11,880,000. 
But they will need every penny 
of this and much more if they 
are to carry out proposed schemes 
for extension and improvement. 

Competition for places in uni¬ 
versities has been greater than 
ever this year. Those who have 
been selected are fortunate. 


World 

pj ow old Is the Earth? We can 
never know for sure, but 
scientists are constantly length¬ 
ening their estimates in'the light 
of new knowledge. For instance, 
potassium, a relatively abundant 
element in the Earth's crust, has 
been proved to be slightly radio¬ 
active, and W. O. Fenn, of the 
Rochester School of Medicine, 
New York, has worked out its 
half-life at 1300 million years. 

The half-life of a radio-active 
element is the time required for 
its radio-activity to decay one 
half. On this showing, potassium 
today is but a shadow of its 
former self. In past ages it 
must have been far more 
vigorous, perhaps even as 
vigorous as radium now is. In 
fact, in the early history of the 
Earth the fact that potassium 
was then abundantly radio-active 
must have had something to do 
with the cooling of the molten 
globe. 

W. O. Fenn has calculated that 
the heat given off by the then 
vigorous potassium would have 
been sufficient to keep the Earth 
molten. It was only when the 
decline or decay in the radio¬ 
activity of potassium, due to the 
normal half-life period, had 
become pronounced that the 
hardening of the Earth’s crust 
could take place. 

Thus for untold ages did the 
Earth remain molten—far longer 
than would have been the case if 
.it had been allowed to cool by 
normal processes. - 


Snow-White Himalaya 


r |'HE snow-white P & O liner, 
Himalaya, is to start her 
maiden voyage from Tilbury to 
India and Australia on October 6. 

She is expected to reach Mel¬ 
bourne in 28 days, thus reducing 
the time for the voyage by ten 
days. It is claimed that she will 
be the fastest liner on any other, 
route than the trans-Atlantic. 

The very young members of a 
family travelling in her will have 
a grand time, for they are to be 
provided with their own fully- 
equipped nurseries. 

These will be tactfully run by 
Children’s Hostesses, 
whose sole job is to 
look after and amuse 
the youngsters. The 
First Class nursery is 
right forward on the 
Promenade Deck, 
well out of the way 
of the public rooms, 
so that the little 
people can make as 
much noise as they 
like without disturb¬ 
ing grown-ups. The 
Tourist Class nur¬ 
sery, with similar 
attractions, is aft on 
E Deck. 

These attractions 
are enough to tempt 
visits from less 
junior folk who have 
passed the nursery 
stage; there are two 
slides, a roundabout, 
two engines, and two 
whirligigs for the 
more energetic; 
vbuilding bricks, toys 
of all kinds, ludo, s 
ladders, card games, jig-saw 
puzzles, drawing paper for the 
rising artists, with quantities of 
pencils, crayons, chalks, black- 
: boards, painting and drawing 
books, and a library of gramo¬ 
phone records—enough to keep 


a young traveller busy for six 
voyages round the world. 

The children are also to have 
their own dining room with their 
own specially-designed menu 
cards describing the day-to-day 
adventures of the P & O Pups. 

If they are still awake and 
about after dark, the young 
sailors will be able to admire the 
illuminated name, Himalaya, 
shining out to sea from Neon 
lights on the base of the funnel. 

The horizontal slats seen be¬ 
neath the funnel serve the new 
ventilating system, which avoids 


dotted about the decks. 

The 28-000-ton Himalaya is 
710 feet long, and has a moulded 
breadth of 90 feet 6 inches. She 
has accommodation for "726 first 
class and 401 tourist class pas¬ 
sengers, and a crew of 631. 


T/ie Children's 



AMBASSADORS OF 
FRIENDSHIP 

(^\ver three hundred young am- 
' bassadors of friendship are 
now settling down to a fresh life 
in Britain or America. They 
have arrived in their temporary 
homes because Senator Full- 
bright conceived the idea of an 
exchange of students across the 
Atlantic, and clothed his idea 
by suggesting that money secured 
through the sale of surplus 
American army stores in Britain 
should finance the scheme. 

Out of war, and its aftermath, 
has come this bold scheme for 
promoting friendship. Out of a 
great machine built for de¬ 
struction has come a fine, con¬ 
structive plan, another of those 
imaginative and yet practical 
ventures which have helped to 
bridge the gulf between the two 
great English-speaking peoples. 

'Y’iie Rhodes Scholars, the Pil¬ 
grim Trust—these and other 
kindred schemes have all added 
to mutual friendship and under¬ 
standing. They have helped to 
give hundreds of young Britons 
and Americans a .knowledge of 
each other’s countries, and of the 
foundations upon which their 
common civilisation is laid. 

This new plan comes at a time 
when the stability of British- 
American friendship is more than 
ever necessary for world peace 
and order. Upon the close 
contacts and working relation¬ 
ships of our two peoples hangs 
the fate of the world. It is not 
enough for the governments to 
sign agreements and to make 
economic adjustments; the 
peoples who owe allegiance’ to 
the same laws and ways of life 
must know each other better. 

Qn those who travel from the 
one land to the other rests 
the duty of building up reserves 
of good will; they are am¬ 
bassadors of friendship. 

It is because of the high hopes 
vested in them that the CN 
welcomes the new young scholars 
from America and sends its 
greetings both to them and to 
their British comrades now be¬ 
ginning their life on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

Friendly Robin 

’"J’he redbreast, sacred to the 
household gods, 

Wisely regardful of the em¬ 
broiling sky. 

Ill joyous fields and thorny 
thickets leaves 

His shivering mates and pays to 
trusted man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, 
he first 

Against the window beats ; then 
brisk alights 

On the warm hearth ; then, 
hopping o’er the floor, - 
Eyes all the smiling family 
askance. 

And pecks, and starts, ■ and 
wonders where he is— 

Till, more familiar grown, the 
table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 

James Thomson 


ON GUARD ! CHILDREN ! 

Qjiild Safety is a prominent 
feature this week at the 1949 
National Safety Congress. 

Throughout next year a special 
campaign is to be carried on to 
make the roads safe for chil¬ 
dren. It is being organised by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents, and its symbol will 
be the international warning 
symbol for children, which is two 
children inside a red triangle. 
The campaign’s slogan will be 
On Guard ! Children ! * 

The need for action is as vital. 
as ever. Last vear iooo chil¬ 
dren were killed on the roads and 
29,000 injured. Speaking of the 
Campaign recently, the Director- 
General of the Society pointed 
out that young people in their I' 
teens could help in it. 

C N readers would go further 
and say that the co-operation of 
young people is essential. 

— ♦» ■■■ 

More People Going to 
Church 

An increase in the membership 
of some churches w ; as refer¬ 
red to recently by the Revd j 
R. D. Sav at the British Council 
of Churches. 1 

He pointed out, for example, ; 
that the Church of Scotland in ; 
1948 reported an increase of i 
7256 in the total number of : 
communicants, the fourth year ! 
in which increases had been j 
noted. The Presbyterian Church 
of England reported 9000 new 
members in 1948, the highest 
net increase since 1931. The 
Methodist Church showed a net 
increase of 2602 in the same 
period, Sunday-school scholars 
increasing by 24,000. The 
Baptist Church showed an in¬ 
crease of .13,000 Sunday-school 
scholars. 

“ The world should know,” 
declared the Revd Mr Say, “ that 
the Church is no longer standing 
at ease or, as someone said, 

' running down like a clock.’ It 
is at the alert and ready to ad¬ 
vance.” 


JUST AN IDEA 
As II. L. Stevenson wrote. To 
travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success 
is to labour. 


Under the E' 


WHOLE parish was sold by 
auction.. How many houses 
wore put up ? ^ 

B Y and by every home will have 
television. Wait and sec. 

0 

§OME boys are clever at inventing 
things. Even if it is only 
excuses. 



'J'WO Scotsmen say they want to talk 
the English. They will have to e) 
little ones. 
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Nevv'fcfcr 


THINGS SAID 

Tn my present office my most 
distressing work is dealing 
with people who make a Wrong 
use of leisure. 

The Home Secretary 

Qr all the things this country 
has given the world, its 
biggest contribution has been 
in the realm of sport and sports¬ 
manship. 

The Duke nf Edinburgh 

Jf we return to the sources of our 
European civilisation, born of 
Christianity, then we shall suc¬ 
ceed in restoring the unity of 
European life in all fields of 
endeavour. 

Chancellor of Western Germany 

HTiiij High Commissioners hope 
that the young German 
democracy, having become a 
factor for order and pence, will 
be able to take its place within 
the future organisation of Europe. 
French High Commissioner 
in Germany 


For Children Only 



The sign of The Children’s Inn in 
the village of Rowarth, near Marple, 
Cheshire, depicting the nursery 
rhyme “ Hey diddle diddle.” Twelve 
years ago the Hare and Hounds was 
converted into an inn for young 
people, and si nee then many hundreds 
have stayed there. 

-♦♦- 

THE MAKER 

All the world by Thee at first 
was made, 

And daily yet Thou dost the 
same repair : 

Nor ought on Earth that merry 
is and glad, 

Nor ought on Earth that lovely 
is and fair, 

But Thou the same for pleasure 
didst prepare. 

Edmund Spenser 


Jitor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 

4 

WANTS TO KNOW 


If blunt people can 
make cutting 

id 

mlt 



MAN says lie has all his money 
in ice cream. Frozen assets. 




oVev 

loose 


What sort of people cany 
walking sticks ? some¬ 
one asks. Those that walk. 
H 

• Z -\N author asked a friend 
to look through his 
manuscript. Must have 
written it on tissue paper. 
□ 

J^LACK shoes go with a 
gvey hat. Unless you 
leave the hat behind. 


Saving the Unlucky 
Ones 

"Boy’s Town’' in.England 
is being planned by the Bat¬ 
tersea Central Mission. It is 
intended for young boys who, 
because of bad home conditions, 
are in danger of drifting into 
trouble. 

A likely site has been found, 
and it is hoped tn start a model 
farm and to build picturesque 
small houses or bungalows where 
the young citizens would live in 
conditions as nearly as possible 
like those of the home. They 
would be encouraged to learn 
agriculture, poultry farming, and 
arts and crafts ; for the Mission 
believe that when boys are 
introduced to the wisdom of 
Mother Earth life becomes more 
simplified for them, and their 
ideas of right and wrong more 
clearly defined. 

The Mission needs /‘30,ooo for 
this fine effort to rescue boys 
from evil surroundings, and 
Sir Malcolm Sargent has headed 
the list with £2000. 

Contributions can be sent to 
Barclay’s Bank (Oxford Circus 
Branch), 15 Great Portland 
Street, W 1. 

- +4 . . 

QUEUE FOR LEARNING 

puOM all over the country have 
come reports of long queues 
of people, mostly young, waiting 
to enrol at evening schools. 

Now, these queues.arc made 
up of people anxious to spend 
their spare time in learning. 
Their schooldays over, they are 
seeking to equip themselves for 
new careers, to better their 
positions in their present fcareers, 
or to take up worthwhile hobbies. 
They are all seekers after know¬ 
ledge ; they are all striving to 
improve the shining hour. 

In a world where the pursuit 
of mere pleasure is much in 
evidence it is encouraging to see 
such a demonstration of'keenness 
to make the right use of leisure ; 
it is, indeed, one of the most 
heartening signs of the times. 


Finding Ourselves in 
Music 

"pms season of Robert Mayer 
Concerts for Children is the 
coming-of-age season of this 
triumphant musical venture. The 
C N offers its congratulations 
to all associated with it. 

These series of concerts have 
certainly helped many people 
to a greater appreciation of 
music. Their aim is summed up 
in a message to their young 
supporters from Sir Robert and 
Lady Mayer : 

"... a true understanding of 
the best music is something to be 
worked for, prepared for,” they 
write. “ Listening to great music 
should awaken us to a deeper 
and clearer realisation of all 
beauty; we should not ‘ lose 
ourselves ’ in music, but find 
our truer selves, because the. 
more we can imagine the more 
we can achieve in our ordinary 
daily lives. Happiness sets us 
free, and music makes us happy, 
even when its effect is sad or 
thoughtful.” 


October, C, 1949 



Queer Bird 

This queer-looking bird is a 
Crowned Hawk Eagle which 
recently arrived at the London 
Zoo from the Gold Coast. 


NURSING CADETS 

JPive London girls are starting 
to learn to be nurses at 15, 
and have gone to work at 
Fulham Hospital. They will be 
called Nursing Cadets. 

Girls, as a rule, do not begin ' 
training for nursing until they 
are 18, but the Fulham and Ken¬ 
sington Hospital Group have 
established this scheme in order 
to secure as recruits girls between 
15 and 18. These Nursing Cadets 
are believed to be the first in 
London, and it is hoped that 
more will join them. 

The cadets will be paid 33 
shillings a week in addition to 
free meals, uniform, and travel¬ 
ling expenses. Twice a week 
they will go to a technical 
college and study medicine, 
anatomy, and general subjects. 

They will certainly have a fine 
opportunity of finding out 
whether nursing suits them as a 
profession, and if they decide in 
its favour they will be able, later, 
to become student nurses. 


A Common Vision 
For the Blind 

^mong the problems discussed 
by the annual general con¬ 
ference of Unesco in Paris was 
that of the diversity of Braille 
alphabets for the blind in use in 
different parts of the world. 

Altogether there are eight 
different systems, and China, 
India, and the Arabic and 
African countries all have their 
own alphabets. Because of this 
the printing of Braille books 
cannot at present become a truly 
international enterprise. 

An attempt is now being made 
to evolve a universal system of 
Braille, and it will be greatly for 
the good of the blind of all 
nations if it is successful. 


Channel Conquerors 

'J'his summer has seen the 
biggest attack ever made on 
the English Channel, and never 
before in one season have so 
many swimmers conquered the 
narrow but treacherous Strait 
between England and the Conti¬ 
nent. 

In a single day, indeed, three 
men triumphed—two of them 
Egyptian Army officers, and the 
third a major in the Greek Artil¬ 
lery. One of the former, 41-year- 
old Hassan Abd-el Rehim, swam 
from Kent to Gris Nez in 15 
hours 58 minutes. He thus 
became the third man to conquer 
the Channel both ways, for he 
crossed from France to England 
last summer. The other two-way 
swimmers are: E. H. Tenime and 
Tom Blower, both Englishmen. 




It is just three-quarters of a century since the Fiji lslaiuls 
first came under British rule. Sovereignty was ceded to Great 
Britain on October 10, 1874, anil it is interesting to recall 
that it resulted from a fire in the American Consulate. 


Just over a hundred years ago 

(on July 4, 1849), the Ameri¬ 
can consul in Fiji was fittingly 
celebrating Independence Day 
when his consulate caught fire 
and was burnt to the ground. 
Thakombau, a chief who had set 
himself up as "King ” of Fiji, 
was accused of the crime, and 
the United States Government 
claimed £9000 damages. Totally 
unable to pay, Thakombau there¬ 
upon offered Fiji to Queen 
Victoria if she would only pay his 
debt. 

However, the British Govern¬ 
ment already had the Maori 
Wars on its hands, and declined 
the offer. 

Offered to America 

Then, in desperation, Thakom¬ 
bau offered his kingdom to 
America. But America was her¬ 
self engaged in civil war, and did 
not even acknowledge his letter! 

In 1867, the United States 
again pressed for payment of the 
£9000, sending a man-of-war to 
collect; and Thakombau, in dire 
straits, again offered Fiji to Great 
Britain. Eventually, on October 
10, 1874—just 75 years ago— 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor 
of New South Wales, accepted 
the formal and unconditional 
cession of Fiji to the British 
Crown. 

A model of Thakombau’s 
favourite war-club is an exhibit 
at the Colonial Exhibition in 
London. Embellished with silver 
palm leaves and doves, and 
capped with a silver crown, the 
club was presented to Queen 


Victoria on cession. After being 
exhibited in London, it was lost 
until 1930, when Mr A. 1,1. Brew¬ 
ster of Fiji wrote to The Times 
asking for information, and 
received an answer from King 
George the Fifth to say that it 


had been found in Windsor 
Castle. It was returned to Fiji, 
and is today the mace of the 
Legislative Council. 

Britain can look back on the 
past 75 years with pride. Today 
the former cannibals of Fiji are 
a happy, 
t h r i v i n g 
people, w h o 
are peacefully 
preparing 
themselves for 
complete self- 
go v e r nment. 
The Colony 
has an impor¬ 
tant sugar in¬ 
dustry, and the 
new gold mines 
export over a 
million pounds 
worth of bul¬ 
lion yearly. 
Nor are the Fijians the only ones 
to have benefited from British 
rule. Indian labourers, intro¬ 
duced after cession for the sugar 
plantations (and who now .make 
up 47 per cent of the population 
and out-number the Fijians 
themselvesi are there enjoying a 
standard of life they could not 
hope to have in the land of their 
fathers. 



A Fijian with the 
famous mace 


Our task in the future will be to 
help these tw : o races to work out 
a common destiny in their Pacific 
home. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


( 3 > 


Leslie Compton 

W: 



Big Leslie Comp¬ 
ton, Arsenal centre 
half, and Middlesex 
wicket-keeper, be¬ 
gan to play football 
at Bell Lane School, 
Hendon. 


His father noticed that he 
was weak in his lefc foot 
and asked Leslie’s school¬ 
master to move him from 
right to left back, v/here he 
would be called upon to use 
the weak foot more. 


It was as a left back that 
Leslie attracted Arsenal's 
attention in 1932. At High¬ 
bury, however, both first 
team backs were internation¬ 
als, and Compton was an 
understudy for many years. 


After war service in Nor¬ 
mandy Leslie returned, to 
come into his own at centre- 
half, where he is a dominant 
personality. He played 
regularly with the League 
Champions of 1947-8 


Palladios Drawings Go Home Again 


8 

Stepping Up 
the Steps 

Territorial Royal Engineers 
have been spending their 
week-ends on Exmoor in order to 
rebuild what is probably the 
oldest bridge in Britain. This is a 
foot and packhorse bridge called 
Tarr Steps over the River Baric, 
near Hawkridge. 

This low bridge, without para¬ 
pet or handrail, links two ridge- 
ways dating from the Bronze 
Age. and the very stones of which 
it is built are unlike any rock in 
the neighbourhood and were 
probably glacier-borne. 

For uncounted centuries men 
and horses trod its flat stones 
until, in the winter of 1938-39, a 
flood broke it- down, hurling its 
stone, some of which weighed 
three tons, info the river. 

For all those centuries those 
slabs of stone had rested simply 
by their weight on piers which 
were themselves piles of un¬ 
cemented stones. 

Tiie Territorials have been 
helped by advice from the Somer¬ 
set Archaeological Society. 


FOR LIBERTY 
ALONE 

JA very secondary-school in Scot¬ 
land is to be presented by 
tiie Burns Federation with a 
coloured tacsimile of the Declara¬ 
tion of Scottish Independence 
drawn un at Arbroath on April 6, 
1329. 

Although the Arbroath Declara¬ 
tion is rarely mentioned in school 
text-books it vies with the 
American Declaration of In¬ 
dependence as a noble appeal for 
the rights of ordinary men and 
women. It was signed at Arbroath 
after the Pope had excommuni¬ 
cated Robert Bruce and his 
followers for continued resistance 
to tiie English king. 

One of the finest passages in 
this historic declaration runs as 
follows: “It is not for glory, 
riches, or honour that we fight; 
it is for liberty alone, the liberty 
which no good man relinquishes 
but with his life.” 


Tt was fitting that at a recent 
Exhibition at Vicenza in 
Italy an important feature should 
have come from Britain. This 
country's contribution to the 
Exhibition which commemorated 
PaL'adio, Italy’s famous 16th- 
century architect,, were designs 
made by this Master whose style 
had such a great influence on 
English architects, especially on 
William Kent. 

The designs were originally 
brought by Kent to England 
about 1730 for the Earl of 
Burlington, the wealthy patron of 
art, who modelled his Chiswick 
House on a villa built by Palladio 
at Vicenza. 

The designs were lent to the 
Exhibition by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, whose 
librarian told the C N that they 
consisted of 30 folio volumes of 
architectural drawings made by. 
Palladio or his pupils. They were 
displayed in crystal cases. 

William Kent was an odd sort 
of .character who nearly came to 
grief through trying to be a jack 
of all trades. 

As a lad in Yorkshire William 
Kent wanted to paint, so at 14 


he was apprenticed to a coach- 
painter. But that was not the 
kind of painter William meant 
to be. He wanted to paint 
pictures, not coaches, so he ran 
away to London, where he arrived 
with no money. But he was a 
clever lad and had pleasing 
manners. It seems he presented 
himself to certain Yorkshire 
gentlemen in the City and “talked 
them into ” sending him to Rome 
to study painting. 

It took him a long time to dis¬ 
cover the sad truth that he 
really was not much good at 
painting. Hogarth called him a 
contemptible dauber, and when 
he did an altar piece for St 01e- 


SEEING THE DOCKS 

Twenty thousand people 
cruised the Victoria and 
Albert and the King George the 
Fifth Docks on the Crested Eagle 
during this summer. The Port of 
London Authority chartered the 
vessel for three days a week from 
June to September, and officials 
gave running commentaries on 
the journey. The first 14 trips 
were reserved for school parties. 


ment Danes Church the Bishop 
had it removed. 

Yet the astute Yorkshire lad 
talked so knowingly about art in 
general and had such nice 
manners, that fashionable people 
liked him and were sure he was 
an authority on art—as indeed 
he was—and they continued to 
patronise him. the Earl of 
Burlington taking him to live 
with him. 

After a period as a landscape 
gardener—at which he had more 
success—Kent at last turned to 
his true bent, architecture, and 
his genius shone out for all the 
world to see. 

Among his great creations were 
the Horse Guards and Devonshire 
House in London, but his crown¬ 
ing glory was beautiful Holkham 
House in Norfolk. 

All were built in what came to 
be known as the Palladian style— 
inspired by the immortal Master, 
Andrea Palladio, who was born 
in 1518 at Vicenza, where his 
memory has just been celebrated 
by the Exhibition, a Congress on 
the History of Architecture, and 
plays in the Olympia Theatre, his 
last great work. 


The Children's Newspaper, October 8 , /??? 

Storing the 
Rich Harvest 

The fact that the British 
Government proposes to 
take possession of certain ships 
for storing the grain which they 
are bringing from Australia is 
proof of the abundance of our 
own harvest; the yield of home¬ 
grown grain this year exceeds 
our immediate storage resources. 

Meat from overseas is already 
being similarly stored in ships 
equipped with cold storage 
plants, and the United States is 
said to be relying temporarily 
on similar methods for the 
storage of her excess meat and 
grain. 

The blessings of a rich har¬ 
vest brought our ancestors face 
to face with such problems. The 
produce came in with a rush 
from the fields, and there were 
not nearly enough barns. So, 
year after year, village churches 
had to serve as temporary bams 
in which to store the grain. 


EVERGREEN GIFT 

JPuiends in Britain are giving a 
pine forest to Dr Chaim 
Weizmann. President of Israel, in 
honour of his 75th birthday. 

The forest, which will be 
planted beside the Highway of 
Courage, near Jerusalem, will 
cover about 500 acres. There will 
be 750,000 trees, 10,000 for each 
year of Dr Weizmann’s life. 


Colouring Competition 
Result 

Jn No 14 of the C N weekly 
competitions the First Prize 
of a NEW BICYCLE has been 
awarded to: 

Elizabeth Allen. 

44 Sunnyside Road, 

Gt Crosby, Liverpool, 23, 
whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

The Ensign Ful-Vue Cameras 
have been awarded to: F. Ax- 
worthy, Bath: K. Cann, London, 
E14; C. Davis, Nottingham; G. 
Martin, Newcastle; P. Wright, 
Coventry. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS, by Charles Dickens—First Instalment of a New Picture Version 


Pip, whose real name was Philip Pirrip, was an orphan 
who lived with his grown-up sister, the wife of a blacksmith 
in a village near the Thames estuary. The blacksmith, 
Joe Gargery, was an easy-going fellow who was very 


kind to little Pip, but both he and Pip were dominated 
by his wife, who was a bad-tempered woman, always 
boasting that she brought up Pip “ by hand.” The 
story opens with Pip being badly scared by an escaped 


convict who frightened him into bringing him food 
and a file and saying nothing to his sister and Joe about 
it. Terrified, Pip did as the man told him, but the weird • 
experience haunted his mind for many years. 




One evening after this incident, Mrs Joe came 
back from the nearby town with Mr Pumble- 
chook, Joe’s uncle, and announced that a job 
had been found for Pip. Miss Havisham, in 
the town, wanted a boy to go and play there. 
“And he had better play,” warned Pip’s sister. 
Pip had heard of Miss Havisham as an im¬ 
mensely rich and grim lady who lived barricaded 
in a large dismal house, leading a secluded life. 


Pipyvas very mystified about this, but he dared 
not ask questions, and his sister seized him, 
soaped, towelled, thumped him, trussed him 
up in his best suit, and handed him over to 
Mr Pumblechook, a pompous old humbug, 
who was to take him back to town in his chaise. 
Pip had never left home before. ” Good-bye, 
Joe,” he said bravely. “God bless you, Pip ! ” 
replied the kind-hearted blacksmith. 


Pip stayed that night with Mr Pumblechook, 
who had a corn-chandler’s shop. Next morn¬ 
ing, he took Pip up to Miss Havisham’s house, 
a large, gloomy building, and rang the court¬ 
yard bell. A girl about Pip’s age, who looked 
very pretty and very proud, opened the gate. 
Looking disdainfully at Pip she led him to the 
house. “ Don’t loiter, boy,” she snapped, as 
she opened a door locked with two chains. 


Inside, the house was quite dark, for all the 
windows were closely shuttered. The girl 
had left a candle burning, and taking this she 
led Pip through shadowy passages and up a 
staircase. They came to a door and the girl 
said, “ Go in,” then scornfully walked away, 
taking the candle with her. Timidly he knocked ■. 
on the door and was told to come in. Enter¬ 
ing, he gasped in amazement at what he saw. 



What adventures await Pip in this strange house ? See next week's instalment of this famous Dickens novel 
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Another Bill and 
Jill adventure: 

The Missing 
Film Star 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 



The Children’s Newspaper, October 8, 1949 

‘ r s it all right, Uncle Dick? Are 
I we going to be able to visit 
* the film studio?” asked Jill 
Watson eagerly. 

The expression on Uncle Dick’s 
face told the twins that some¬ 
thing was wrong. 

. “I’m sorry to disappoint you,” 
he said glumly, “but I’m afraid 
the trip is off.” 

■ Bill and Jill were dismayed. 
They had been looking forward to 
this promised trip. Uncle Dick 
had a friend who was - a film 
producer. He had promised to let 
the twins visit the studio when 
he began his next picture. 

“I've been talking to John 
Hambledon on the telephone,” 
said Uncle Dick. “The picture 
isn’t to be made after all. 
Jasmine Vale, his leading lady, 
has run away! ” 

“But why?” cried Jill. 

"They had some kind of 
quarrel. John didn’t tell me the 
details,” Uncle Dick replied. “It 
ended with Jasmine Vale saying 
that she wouldn’t act in the 
picture. Now she’s gone away. 
Disappeared. John’s frantic. He 


wants to apologise. But no one 
knows where she has gone.” 

“J think she’s mean,” declared 
Bill. “Just because she’s in 
a huff everyone else who would 
have had a job on the picture is 
thrown out of work.” 

“That isn’t strictly true,” Uncle 
Dick corrected. “Jasmine Vale 
.told John that she wouldn’t 
accept the part, and that he must 
get someone else. But he says 
that she is the only one who can 
play it in the way he wants it.” 

Jill shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, well!” she said. “Where’s 
my bathing costume? We may as 
well go for a swim.” 


The twins, with their uncle, 
had been visiting beauty spots 
along the South Coast, staying a . 
few days at each. They had dis- : 
covered that although they 
enjoyed the big, busy holiday 
resorts there was also a special 
charm about quiet little bays and 
coves where few people came. 

'J'hey had such a spot in mind 
as they snatched up their 
swimming costumes and scam¬ 
pered along the cliff. 

Suddenly Bill stopped and 
looked at his twin sister. 

“So I could have been right 
after all. You laughed at me and 
said I was imagining things.” 


“What are you talking about?” 
Jill demanded, puzzled. 

“That girl we saw in the next 
bay yesterday, all by herself. I 
said she looked like Jasmine Vale, 
but you said that was impossible 
because she was in London.” 

“What a silly idea! It’s just 
coincidence, that’s all,” Jill re¬ 
torted. “Why should she come 
here?” 

“Well, it’s a beautiful place, 
and it's quiet. It's the place I'd 
come to if I wanted to hide,” 

“What nonsense you do talk.” 

“Anyway, there's no harm in 
seeing if she’s in the same place 
today. Come on!” 

The twins scrambled over the 
rocks until they were able to peep 
down into a small, sandy cove. 

“Look!” Bill exclaimed, catch¬ 
ing Jill by the arm and pointing. 

goMEONE had just come out of 
a cottage at the top of the 
cliff, and was walking gracefully 
down the zigzag path to the 
beach. She was tall and slim. 
She wore a bathing wrap, sun 
glasses, and a bathing cap. 

“What makes you think she is 
Jasmine Vale? In that cap and 
those glasses she might be any¬ 
body,” Jill insisted. 

“I still think I’m right,” Bill 
argued obstinately. “Anyway, v.e 
can find out.” 

“How?" asked Jill. “If she 
really is Jasmine Vale, and if she 
is hiding herself, it’s no good you 
asking her who she is. She 
wouldn’t tell you.” 

“We could ask at the cottage,” 
suggested Bill. “Come on!” 

A motherly woman opened the 
door in answer to Bill's knock. 

"Could we speak to the young 
.lady who is staying here? Miss— 
er—Miss ” 

“Miss Dell? She’s down on Jhe 
beach. Are you friends of hers? 
She'll be pleased, I’m sure. She 
seems so lonely. She's spoken to 
no one all the time she's , been 
here,” the woman answered. 

Bill thanked her. The twins 
hurried back to the top of the 
cliff. 

“Well?” asked Jill. 

“I was right,” declared Bill. 
“Dell—Vale. Don’t you see?” 

“I’ll- admit that you may be 
right,” Jill agreed. “But how will 
you prove it?” 

Bill was stumped. 

Jill watched him for several 
moments with a thoughtful smile. 

“If you really want to find out. 
the truth I'll tell you how to do 
it," she promised. “Just listen.” 

Several minutes later Jill, walk¬ 
ing demurely along the water's 
edge, came in sight of the little 
bay where the mysterious Miss 
Dell sat alone. 

Miss Dell had spread her bath¬ 
ing wrap on the sand and was 
Sitting on it, an unopened lunch 
basket beside her. 

A few moments later, a little 
way out to sea, Bill came in sight, 
swimming strongly. 

Jill waved to him. 

Bill promptly threw up his 
arms and let out a wild shout for 
help. His head sank from sight. 

Jill put her knuckles against 
her teeth and screamed. 

“My brother! Please help him. 
Please!” 

r J 1 HE mysterious Miss Dell was 
on her feet in an instant. She 
bounded across the sand and 
dived into the sea. 

Bill gurgled and floundered, 
doing his best to pretend that he 
was in difficulties, until he felt 

Continued on page 11 


Our Great New Competition for Girls & Boys—the C N 

£750 School Quiz 

Over 1500 Prizes Must Be Won! 


/Children's Newspaper is happy to announce the 
^ second great school contest of 1949. Following 
on the very successful Handwriting Test earlier this 
year, this new competition takes the form of an 
attractive pictorial Knowledge and Intelligence 
Test for schoolgirls and schoolboys. 

There is NO entrance fee and all full-time pupils 
of schools and colleges in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands may enter, providing 
they are under 17 years of age. The prizes, which 
total more than f.750 in value, are detailed below. 

The test consists of fifteen interesting and instruc¬ 
tive " question-pictures ” which arc to be answered 


and which in themselves cover a wide range of 
subjects. Animals . . . flags . . . aeroplanes are 
all featured in such a way as to test the alertness 
as well as the knowledge of boys and girls who are 
observant of everyday things about them. 

To give equal opportunity to all, the contest is 
arranged in TWO AGE GROUPS, each with its 
own separate test, and each with prizes for both pupils 
and schools. All the chief winning enfries in this 
competition will thus gain money prizes for the 
pupils themselves, and substantial cash grants for 
their schools or colleges. 

Here is the prize-list: 


Group 1 For all Pupils under 12 Group 2 Pupils of 12 lo under 17 


1st 

PRIZES : 

To the School 

£25 

1st 

PRIZES 

To the School 

£25 



Prize-winning Pupil 

£5 



Prize-winning Pupil 

£5 

2nd 

PRIZES : 

To the School 

£20 

2nd 

PRIZES 

To the School 

£20 



To the Pupil . . 

£4 



To the Pupil 

£4 

3rd 

PRIZES : 

To the School 

£15 

3rd 

PRIZES 

To the School 

£15 



To the Pupil 

£3 



To the Pupil 

£3 

4th 

PRIZES : 

To the School 

£10 

4th 

PRIZES 

To the School 

£10 



To the Pupil . . 

£2 



To the Pupil 

£2 

5th 

PRIZES : 

To the School 

£5 

5th 

PRIZES 

To the School 

£5 



To the Pupil . . 

£2 



To the Pupil , . 

£2 


One 

Thousand Five 

Hundred 

Consolation Prizes 



divided in proportion to the entries received in each Group, will also be awarded, lhese prizes will consist of: 

50 Ensign Cameras 50 Wrist Watches 100 Games Compendiums 

50 Meccano Sets 50 Drawing Sets 100 Fountain Pens 

50 Hockey Sticks 50 Footballs and Netballs 1000 Book Tokens 


Please note that entries in this competition MUST be 
made on the special forms which will be issued free 
through schools. 

If you wish to win a prize for yourself as well as. for 
your school, therefore, show this announcement to. vour 
teacher and (unless the school lias already made an appli¬ 
cation) 'ask him or her kindly to complete the coupon 
here and send it to C N. 

All requests for Entry Forms must give the full name 
and address of the school, as the forms will be sent to 
' be handed out at school. 

As soon as the application is 
received by C X, the entry form 
or forms will be sent off—Blue 
Forms for Group i and Black for 
Group 2. Tests may be done in 
scltool or as homework, and should 
be signed by the Tcfacher. When 
returned to'us, every completed 
form is to have affixed to it one 
of the tokens now appearing at 
■ the foot of the back page of C N. 

The Closing Date for entries is 
Thursday, December i. The prizes 
will l;c awarded in order of merit 
for the entries which are correct 
or most nearly so, handwriting and 
neatness being taken into account 
in the case of ties. Full rules will 
be sent with the supplies of Entry 
Forms. 


A XOTE TO TEACHERS. The forms for this com¬ 
petition arc being issued only through schools. Touchers 
are asked if they will kindly assess the requirements for 
their classes or schools, and fill in on the coupon below 
the total of entrants they expect to have for each group, 
together with the other particulars asked. A supply of 
Entry Forms and the competition rules will then be 
sent' post free. Form applications should be scut 
without delay. • • 

(id stamp only is required if the envelope is left unsealed.) 


To the Editor, CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 

5 Carmelite Street, London, EC4 (Comp). 

Please send me (post free) the undermentioned supplies of the 
C N School Quiz Entry Forms for my pupils : 

No of 
forms 
required 


GROUP 1 


No of 
forms 
required 


GROUP 2 


PRINCIPAL CLASS 
.MASTER or MISTRESS 


School . 

School Address 


Please ask your teocher to fill in and send this coupon to C N 
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You will like 
THESE BOOKS 



Atruenarrativeofa biggame 
hunting expedition in Equa¬ 
torial Africa. Full of thrill¬ 
ing and exciting moments 
vividly told. Interesting 
and amusing. Illustrated 
with 3rd Dimension Pic¬ 
tures taken on the spot 3/- 

“ BRAINY BOOK” 

I, 2 & 3 

| Droppy, Splash and 
Dew-Pearl , ,, 

(The Story of Three Rain Drops) OjO 

2 The Plot of the Invisible 

Crowd _ , 

(The Story of the Germs) ' j ® 

3 Aca the Oak , , 

(The Story of an Oak Tree ) 0/0 

Also other 3rd Dimension 
Books from 7Jd. to 3/- 

Write for illustrated CATALOGUE C.N. 

W. WALKER & SONS 
(ASSOCIATED) LTD., 

3 Woodstock Street, W.l. 


WaJkm' 



Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers of The Children’s Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11 . Post Free (U.K. only). 
Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS LTD., 

178, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N.I6 




up 

these model 

British 
BIRDS 

Most delightful cut-out 
ever published, makes up 
8 standing true-to-life Bird 
models in full natural colour 
and complete descriptive book 
of the life and habits of each 
bird. 3/8 from Booksellers, 
Stationers & Stores or if 
any difficulty, 3/11 post free 

MEDALLION 
PRESS LTD 

(Dept. 19) 

5 Dowgate Hi!!, 
,i London, E.C.4. 

Telephone: CHS.5325 
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to 


BOYS 


aged 14 to I S 

HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 

for a grand life and a fine career 

Soon now, hundreds of lucky chaps will be starting on a great adventure. As 
soon as ran are 15 YOU can be one of them ... one of the candidates accepted 
for training atthe fine Army Apprentice Schools from which the Regular Army 
picks its best (and most highly paid) Technicians and Tradesmen. All you have 
to do is pass a straightforward Entrance Examination. Get through this (and 
you can) and for three years you will enjoy all the amen- 
ities of a fine Public School. You will be well boarded, fed, ^ - - 

clothed and cared for, entirely without cost to you or your 
parents, and you will actually be paid while you learn to 
handle modern tools and equipment with skit! and 
precision. Your training over you will be ready to 
take your place in one of the Army’s crack Tech¬ 
nical Corps with every chance of quick promotion 
to Warrant Officer and opportunities of reaching 
commissioned rank. Don't waste this chance. Get 
your application in quickly! 

ASK YOUR FATHER OR MOTHER TO WRITE NOW 

Entries for the next Examination must be in by 1st November 

The Commandant ef your nearest Army Apprentices’ School will send full details of the school 
and fcljdly arrange for you and your parents to visit it. Write to whichever of these addresses is 
nearest to you, cr to the Wor Office, A.G. 10, London, or opply to any Army Recruiting Office. 

Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL -Chepstow- Monmouthshire 
Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL - Harrogate - Yorks 
Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES' SCHOOL - Arborfield - Berkshire 
Commandant, ARMY CATERING CORPS CENTRE - Aldershot - Hampshire 
Mirk your letter A.$. Why not write now ? 







Dinky Toys and Supertoys 
appeal to every boy. These 
superb little models are 
unsurpassed, for detail and 
finish. 

New additions to the range 
are constantly being made. 
It’s fun to be first among 
your friends with the latest 
Dinky Toys ! 


DINKY, TOYS 

auw 

SUPERTOYS 

ARE MADE BY MECCANO LIMITED 


New Life For 
an Old Mine 

r j/ue first deep-level tin mine to 
be opened in Cornwall for 
more than ten years—the 600-foot 
deep New Consols mine at 
Callington—sprang into new life 
the other day when machinery 
capable of treating 30,000 tons of 
rock a year was switched on at 
a special ceremony. 

Twenty ore-crushing stamps 
each weighing 1050 pounds have 
been installed at the mine, which 
it is planned to deepen later on. 
It is hoped that the mine’s 
annual turnover will be £100,000. 

Originally opened in the middle 
of last century, the mine was 
first worked for copper and then 
for arsenic, with copper as a by¬ 
product. It was closed and re¬ 
opened several times for tin 
before being “finally” closed 
about 1875. 

Three years have been spent 
in removing water and exploring 
the mine’s possibilities. Water is 
still a difficulty, but new pumps 
are being installed. 

In addition to tin. copper and 
arsenic, the mine has zinc. lead, 
and some silver. Slight traces 
of gold have also been seen. 

The only other large tin mines 
being worked at present in Corn¬ 
wall are the South Crofty, near 
Redruth, and the Geevor, near 
Land's End. Both have been pro¬ 
ducing tin, on and off, for more 
than a century. 


- HOLD-UP 

swan held up a train for 
five minutes in Devonshire 
recently when it walked on to the 
lines. The driver threw water at 
it, tile fireman tried to drive it 
off with his jacket, then finally a 
passenger chased it back into the 
River Exe. 


Highland Rodeo 

gCENES reminiscent of the cattle 
’ plains of Texas were wit¬ 
nessed recently on th,e Strath- 
farrar deer forest, Inverness- 
shire, when no fewer than 650 
head of cattle were rounded up. 

Here were no hard-riding cow¬ 
boys. however, but kilted stalkers, 
led by Lord Lovat, the famous 
ex-Commando leader, driving 
hundreds of cattle along magni¬ 
ficent Highland glens to a corral 
at Braulen. There, as is the 
custom on American ranches, the 
cows were separated from the 
calves and dipped as a precaution 
against the “tick ” pest. 

The great herd has been 
formed as a result of Lord Lovat's 
belief that the Highlands can 
raise cattle on a large scale under 
natural conditions. Working on 
his knowledge and experience of 
cattle-raising in the Argentine he 
started with a herd of Irish 
heifers and put them to graze on 
the seven-mile range between 
Braulen and Loch Monar with 
Aberdeen-Angus, Shorthorn, and 
Hereford Bulls. 

Eventually Lord Lovat hopes to 
have a thousand head of cattle 
and so prove that the millions of 
waste acres in the Highlands can 
be put to good use. 


UNWIELDY CABER 

A caber, consisting of a larch 
tree trunk. 20 feet long, and 
weighing cwt, has once again 
been stored carefully away after 
the Braemar Games without any 
athlete having been able- to toss 
it successfully. This year, George 
Clark, a leading Highland cham¬ 
pion. was only inches out in his 
attempt to throw it properly. 

Over 40 years ago Alec 
Cameron, of Spean Bridge, Inver¬ 
ness-shire, tossed this caber at the 
Braemar Games, but no one else 
has accomplished the feat since. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


The Remembering Trick 


JTreda and Sally lived with 
their parents in a little 
white house near the shops. 
Unfortunately Freda thought 
that because she was older 
than Sally she was also much 
cleverer. So one day, when 
their Mother said : 

“Freda, I have some shop¬ 
ping for you to do. Take 
Sally with you 
to help y o u 
r e m e m b e r 
what you have 
to buy . . .” 

Freda an- 
s w e r e d : 

“There's n o 
need for Sally 
to come. I can 
remember it 
all myself." 

“Very well.” 
her Mother 
replied. “This 
is what I want 
you to get . . . 
carrots, 
onions, and 
dates. One pound of each; 
and as you only need to go to 
one department of the Stores 
it won’t take you long." 

“Well, that's easy enough,” 
boasted Freda. “Because I 
shall do it by a remembering 
trick. You do it this way; C 
for Carrots, O for Onions, and 
D for Dates; that makes 
COD. So I shall say COD as 
I go along, and then I can't 
forget.” 

Then off she went with her 


basket muttering ; “COD . . . 
COD . . . COD.” But outside 
the Stores she met her friend 
Jill, and they stayed talking 
a while. 

And when Freda opened the 
shop door she just couldn’t 
remember what she had come 
to buy! 

She stood by the en¬ 
trance saying 
t o herself: 
“Now. I only 
had to go to 
one part of the 
Stores. And I 
had to buy one 
pound of . . . 
one pound of 
. . . one pound 
of what?” 

Then sud¬ 
denly she 
thought: “Oh, 
yes, of course— 
cod. That's it. 
It’s the fish 
department I 
want.” 

So into the fish department 
she went and bought a pound 
of cod; and then hurried home. 

“What ever is this?” asked 
her Mother when she began 
to unwrap it. 

“C for Carrots. O for 
Onions, and D for Dates, you 
silly,” laughed Sally. “Your 
remembering trick doesn’t 
seem much good, after all.” 

And so out Freda had to 
go again; but this time she 
took Sally with her. J. T. 
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SHILLING 

PACKETS 

25 dilT. BOHEMIA - - I/- 

25 Jiff. CHILE ... If. 
15 dill. COLOMBIA - - 1 /- 

50 dilf. FRANCE - - - I/- 

25 did. HOLLAND - - I/- 

25 did. HUNGARY - - 1/- 
25 did. JUGOSLAVIA - 1/- 
15 did. NEW ZEALAND - 1/- 
60 did. WORLD - - - 1/- 

NOT Diderent 100 BARGAIN 
MIXTURE .... 1/. 

Or 3 for 2/6 ; 0 for 5/-: Com¬ 

plete io packets (365 stamps) for 8 /- 
A1I keen collectors should see our 
noted ue.v-stylc Approvals. Please 
ask for a selection. 

E. M. KIRKIYESS & Co. 

Weston Chambers, Weston Road. 

SOUTHEND, Essex 


‘“I 


UNIVERSAL Free! 

|; POSTAL j 

I SFree ! UNION I 


j A packet of large BR. j. 

j COLONIAL POSTAL UNION 

j STAMPS (mint) to all 

j 1 requesting our World 'I 

f Famous Approvals and II 

I'i enclosing 3d. stamp. |j 

II Do not miss this Grand . |j 

Offer. |i 


j; FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), j 
jj 22SJIAKERJTREET, LONDON, N.W.t jj 

|j NEW ISSUE FREE jj 

|[ Universal Postal Union, Br.Coloilia 1 . 

|| Issues j 


ABSOLUTELY FREE | 

Packet large Br. Colonial, Postal ] 
Conunemoratives to all asking for j 
our Discount Approvals and en- j 
closing 3 d* stamp. | 

j| Dont Wait, Write at Once. | 


i!R. & E. WILLIAMS II 

; (Df/fT. CN) jj 

j, 99 DARTMOUTH ROAD, LONDON', N. W.2 jj 

~TxcTPTI0NAl7 BARGAINS^ 

50 different ALSTltrA . 1 h. Od. 

25 different BRAZIL . Is. Oil. 

50 different t 'ZEt'HOS 1.0 V A KIA 1 H. Ocl. 

100 different IITXCAKY . Is. 5iL 

100 different I! Of MAX IA ... 3s. Ocl. 

25 different Sl\\l.\ . 9.1. 

10 different VATICAN . lid. 

20 Norway JrKKll to Approval applicants. 
Cash with order and stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

J/ouci/ refunded if not entireh/ satisfied. 

-BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. CCN 2 ), BRIDGNORTH 

GRAND FREE PACKET 


Contains large pictorials ancl scarce 
stamps from Ckram-\ Peru. Trinidad, Vene¬ 
zuela, 1'arasua.v, Ivan, Jaipur. Oceania, 
Jibuti and other unusual countries, I will 
scud this grand pack'd absolutely free to 
ail collectors Mho ask for Approvals and 
enclose postage. 


D. W. TANNER, 

3 London Road, Hailsham, 6, Sussex. 




; gpuM 

Bargain 


Fine 


Australian 


\Se! 


This week wc offer this fine Australian s't 
from the |d. to the 1/- value includin'*; tha 
Id. Kangaroo, 4d. Koala Bear, 5d. 
Merino Ram, 51 d. Emu, Gd. Kooka¬ 
burra, 9d. Platypus (illustrated above) 
and 1/- Lyre Bird, also portraits of King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, 
Price for this fine set 1/9 only. 
Supplies are limited, so order promptly. 
When ordering, please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 
ERRIWGTON &. MARTIN, Dept. 543, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 
Ksla'.dishrd L830. 
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1st firado Supple Solid 
J.ratlU'r Jerkin. Army 
It emulation Quality. 
Worth £5. This warm 
patnUT.t made for the 
y.7>. Pore os ui!| lose many years. Woru 
over or under jacket or as separate garment. 
Ideal for sjolf, motoring or hard’ wear. State 
chest size, liny XOW. No Traders. liraucl 
New. J.aec up models for ladies. l.2s, 6d. 
Post, etc., Is. 3d. 

MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. 
SEND FOR BUMPER LIST. 


Half price offer from B.I.F. 

A first-rate machine, approx. 2 lb., complete 
bulbs. 2 films, 55s., post,' etc., 2s. 6d. Spare 
films at Is. 3d. Comedy Cartoons, Quizzes, 
Nature Study, etc. Up to 24 varieties; shows on 
any white background. We supply white plastic 
screen at extra cost 5s. Guaranteed 5 years. 
Brand New British ARMY BOOTS 
12/6 pair. Post, etc 1/3 
Unprecedented offer. Sizes 3 to 7, 11 & 13. 
Full regulation highest grade. Solid leather 
uppers and soles. Never been issued. Really 
worth 30s. OUR PRICE 12s. 6d„ post, 
etc., Is. 3d. Trade NOT Supplied. 


HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN). 
, 196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E 5 

01‘KX A1J. SA TI I!DA Y. 


SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME Or 

“TABLE 
SOCCER” 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


a 

«4w 

aft 

t n rr » 


NO DICE.. 
NO 

BLOWING.. 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 


Flayed with 22 minia¬ 
ture men, ball and goals. 
All the thrills of real 
Football! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, 
offside, goal saves, 
injuries, etc. Colours of 
all league clubs available- 
Send 3d. stamp lor full 
details. 


1>. A. ADOLPH, 17 The Lodge. 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


{ j, WONDERFUL 

ALL-AIRMAIL PACKET 


All sent absolutely 
FREE to those send¬ 
ing for my famous 
r Approvals. Include 
’ef 3d, stamp for postage. 


A I s o WATERMARK 
l DETECTOR 
and PERFORATION 
r GAUGE 

A. ROBERTS 

18 Thistledene, EAST MOLESEY, Surrey. 

10 FINLAND FREE 

To. those requesting Approvals and enclosing 
2i*i. stamp for postage I send FREE ten 
stamps from FINLAND, Unitic land of vast 
foi’ests and 60,000 lakes, and whose people 
are great linguists and readers. 

K. V. FANTOZZI 

(Section C N), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


FREE 


4 NIGERIA and 
4 LARGE GOLD 
COAST 

The above sets Free (NO (‘atch!) to all 
collector* asking to sec my Amazing 
Approvals. 3d. must be sent to cover my 
postage • and Bargain lists. (Without 
, Approvals Price 9d.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 26), 
Palace St., Canterbury, Kent. 


Complete 


ELECTRIC MT0R 


CONSTRUCTION SET 

Easily assembled 
Electric Motor 
operated from a 
4 -V volt battery. 
NO TOO LS 
REQUIRED. 


Comprising 
40 separate 
parts with 
easy-to-fol¬ 
low directions and 
diagrams. 



each 
post frei 


TARGETT TOOLS LTD. 


mail Order Dept. (C N) 
la BRACKLEY ROAD, LONDON, W.4 


THE WORLD'S CREATES! BOOKSHOP 



4 FOR- BOOK.S 4 


A treasure-house of 
Books for Children 
of all ages. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., 
LONDON, W.C.2 

Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9—6 (inc. Sats.j 


STAMP COLLECTORS 

Good class Modern Colonial Stamps sent 
by return of post to genuine applicants 
on 10 days Approval, together with List 
of Books covering a wide range from 
Coronations to the Latest Issues. 
Foreign and used also available . 

G. E. MOAT (Dept. C.N.), “ Leewards,” 
Glastonbury Chase, WESTCL1FF. Essex. 


HIGH VALUE GREECE FREE 


We will send ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU 
this most interesting High Value pictorial 
stamp of GREECE as illustrated. It shows 
some very quaint Windmills on Mykonos 
Island, and has the enormous face value of 
2,000,000 d, (two million drachma). In this 
packet we will also include for you s'ome 
more fine stamps Free, such as NORWAY ; 
TUNIS (Arab Woman); HOLLAND 
1 (Wings), etc. 

ALL these arc FREE TO YOU. Just 
ask for High Value Greece Packet Free, and 
also ask to see a Windsor Approval selection; 
please enclose 3d. stamps to cover our 
posting costs. Don’t forget and miss this wonderful offer—send now ! 

WINDSOR STAMP Co. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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AM 


The Missing 
Film Star 

Continued from page 9 

himself held in a powerful grip 
and heard a soothing voice. 

“Take it easy, old man. Relax. 
You're all right.” 

Bill allowed himself to be towed 
back to the shore. It went 
against the grain to have to 
pretend to be rescued by a girl, 
even such a charming one ns 
Miss Dell, for he was proud of 
the fact that he was really a 
powerful swimmer. But he felt 
that it was all in a good cause. 

He had swallowed a good deal 
more water than he had intended. 
There was no pretence about the 
way he spluttered and choked. 
Jill played her own part for all 
it was worth. She fussed round 
him, threw her arms round his 
neck, and sobbed: “Bill! Bill! ” 

“All right, Dame Sybil,” whis¬ 
pered Bill fiercely. “Don't overdo 
It!” 

Goon all • three were sitting 
round the lunch basket, eat¬ 
ing and chatting. The mys¬ 
terious Miss Dell had very little 
to say about herself but was 
pleasantly interested in hearing 
about the twins. 

Suddenly Jill took a book and a 
fountain-pen from her shoulder- 
bag, and with her most winning 
smile made her request. 

“I wonder if I could have your 
autograph?” 

“Of course,” smiled Miss Dell, 
and, taking the pen, she wrote 
her signature rapidly and 
smoothly in the manner of one 
who is always doing it. 

Jill dropped her eyes to the 
page and read “Jasmine Vale.” 

The film actress was so accus¬ 
tomed to coping with autograph 
hunters that she had responded 
to Jill’s request automatically, 
through sheer force of habit. 

“So Bill was right. You are 
Jasmine Vale!” cried Jill. 

Jasmine Vale suddenly realised 
the mistake she had made. 

"Oh! ” she gasped furiously. 
"So it was all a trick. What a 
mean thing to do! ” 

“It wasn’t really a trick. Well, 
I suppose in a way it was because 
actually I’m a jolly decent 
swimmer,” BUI tried to explain. 
“But we had to find out who you 
were because Mr Hambledon 

“That man! He said the most 
horrid things to me.” 

"But he’s sorry. Truly he is. He 
wants to apologise,” Jill assured 
her. “He's been searching every¬ 
where for you.” 

Curiosity began to take the 
place of Jasmine Vale’s anger. 
She wanted to know why the 
twins were so interested in her. 
They explained about their 
promised visit to the film studio, 
and their disappointment. 

“I have behaved foolishly,” 
confessed Jasmine Vale,“but, after 
running away I was too proud to 
give in and go back, even though 
I wanted to. The longer I stayed 
away the more difficult it became 
to face going back.” 

“But you will go back now, 
won't you?” begged Jill. “Then 
we shall be able to come and see 
you at work.” 

“Certainly you shall,” smiled 
Jasmine Vale. "And, judging by 
the performance you both gave 
today, you ought to be able to 
give some of us a few tips!” 

Another story of Hill ami Jill a fit 
l vei’li 
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steel. Race me, chase me, I’m always fun. I lead, you follow. 
No clockwork—just squeeze the “grip” and off I toddle. You can 
steer me where you like. Get me from your local toyshop and 
play with all the latest Mobo Toys there. 

Ask at your local toyshop for a Mobo Saving-up Card. 


Ask for 


MQBQ toys 



SEBEL PRODUCTS LTD., 39-41, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 

TELEPHONE : TEMPLE EAR 0786-7-8-9. 

CRC3C 



Have you heard tell 
of Tallies? 


BOOK TALLIES are here at last, the younger brother of Book 
Tokens. Go and look at the four sets now ready in your 
bookshop window, and see for yourself what they are like. 

You collect Book Tallies either by buying them yourself, 
or getting them as presents. They arc beautiful cards in colour, 
sold singly or in sets of twelve. 


A Book Tally costs 1\A. You can save up 
the tallies (with 6d. at a bookshop) to get 
any book you like. For instance ten tallies 
will get you a five shilling book, four a 
two shilling book, and so on. 

BUT YOU KEEP YOUR LOVELY SET 
OF CARDS, OF COURSE. It is fun to 
collect them and swap them with your 
friends. And don’t forget that you get 
your favourite books too ! 


British Wild Animals, Railway Engines, The Royal Family 
and Army Uniforms are now ready for you. Go and see 
them in your bookshop window today. 

THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH IS A “ TALLY DAY’’ 



Start collecting 


and the books they bring 
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The Bran Tub 


A POSER 

'J'he twins were playing at 
doctor and patient. 

“And,” said the doctor at the 
end of a long list of instructions, 
“go home and jump into a hot 
bath, and be very careful to keep 
your feet dry.” 

STRANGE NAMES 
'J'he following imaginary names 
all have something in 
common, apart from the fact 
that the Christian and surnames 
each have the same number of 
letters. Can you say what it is? 
ERIC RICE NORA ROAN 
EDNA DANE ERNEST STERNE 

No doubt you have noticed 
that the Christian name in each 
case is an anagram of the sur¬ 
name. Keep a note of this idea 
for your next party and see how 
many likely surnames your guests 
can make up in, say, five 
minutes, with a small prize for 
the composer of the longest list. 

Most Important 

T HE teacher, asked the class to 
name some of the most im¬ 
portant things of today that were 
unknown a century ago. 

“Us!” cried the class in 
unison. 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Meadow Saffron 

J)eep in the grassy meadows dur¬ 
ing late September and 
October the beautiful, lilac- 
tinted flowers of the Meadow 
Saffron bloom.' 

They bear a close 
resemblance to the 
flowers of the Crocus, 
but whereas the 
, Crocus has three 
stamens, the Meadow 
Saffron has six. 

The bunch of 
broad leaves, which 
the Meadow Saffron 
sends up during the 
spring, vanishes long 
before the lovely flowers make ■ 
their appearance. 

PETE’S HANDY FEAT 
r'RIED a merry old policeman 
named Pete, 

"If I find it too hot on the -street, 

1 turn upside down; 

And stroll round the town 
On my two hands instead of my 
feet ’’ 



Jacko Family in Training 



F ather jacko was 

the Pleasure Park 1’ 


in an expansive mood. “ What about a trip to 
he beamed to his astonished family. Before he 
could change his mind they were out of the door and on the way. The 
Miniature Railway was Father Jacko’s favourite, although the driver earned 
some “ black looks ” as Father Jacko had to raise his pmbrella hastily 
to avoid a shower of smuts. As they were approaching the end of their 
journey they saw Chimp behind them. He had missed the train and had 
chased it all round the park trying to catch them up ! 


RIDDLE-MY-NAME 

TV J y first’s in beef but not in 
pork; 

My next in gruel and gravy; 
My third’s in knife but not in 
fork; 

My fourth’s in straight and Wavy; 
My fifth is not in Tomahawk' 
But is seen in the Navy. 

My whole's a boy who. you will 
find. 

By change of air makes up his 

mind! Answer next'week 

Two in One 

A brother twin, named Fred, 
had Winnie. 

One day to Mother Winnie said; 
“Since I’m a twin, I see, dear 
Mother, 

Just why you called me Wini¬ 
fred." 

HE’D LOST HIS HEAD 

r Jff{E new driver had stalled his 
car at the cross-roads. The 
traffic lights changed to green, 
but still he could not get the car 
to start. 

“Use your noddle, man—use 
your noddle!” cried another 
driver, held up behind. 

“Yes, yes," replied the flurried 
one. "But where is it? I’ve 
pulled and pushed everything I 
can see in the car!” 

Maxim to Memorise 

Patience is a flower that grows 
not in every garden. 




MY CHOICE FOR 
CHRISTMAS! 


A PENCIL BOX THAT’S 
GUARANTEED. 

IS SOMETHING THAT 
YOU REALLY 
NEED ! 


^oimx 

PENCIL 
M B 0 X 

THE PENCIL BOX WITH THE 
ROLL TOP LID. 

Obtainable from Stationers, Toy 
Shops or Stores. 



Complete with 
Contents. 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south and Venus is in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Mars and Sa¬ 
turn are in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 9 
o’clock on Wed¬ 
nesday evening, October 5. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Two Varieties of Oalt. “Come 
along, Ann, or we’ll never get 
home,” called Don to his sister. 

“I'm collecting fairy pipes,” 
replied Ann, displaying several 
long-stemmed acorn cups. 

“Well, there is another oak 
tree farther along—perhaps you'll 
find some there,” said Don. 

Much to Ann's disappointment, 
there was not one. . . 

“The acorns grew almost 
directly on the twigs; there was 
not a single stem,” Don told 
Farmer Gray. 

“It was a sessile oak—a variety 
which favours high ground,” ex¬ 
plained the farmer. “The oaks 
which bear acorns on long, 
slender stems are called peduncu¬ 
late oaks; they usually grow in 
valleys or sheltered places,” 

Up and Down 

interesting experiment can 
be carried out with ,some 
grape stones and a glass of 
aerated water, or “fizzy ” lemon¬ 
ade. 

Rub the pip clean and drop it 
into the drink. It will sink to 
the bottom, but after a while a 
curious thing happens. Bubbles 
of the gas attach themselves to 
the stone and act as buoys, lift¬ 
ing the stone to the top. There 
the bubbles burst, and down goes 
the stone again. 

It is fun to put several stones 
into the glass and watch these 
rising and failing. 

GENEROUS 

gAMMY Simple was consulting 
his doctor. 

"Well. Sammy,” said the doctor. 
“I’ll know more about' . your 
trouble alter I've treated you.” 

“That’s very kind of you, 
doctor,” lepied Sammy. “But I 
couldn’t think of accepting any¬ 
thing from you.” 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 An under¬ 
water worker. 5 To mimic. 8 A native 
of Persia. 9 One who sets a speed. 11 
To free. 12 Eggs. 13 French for and. 
15 A school period. 17 Deeds. 20 A 
preposition. 22 A corded fabric. 23 
What the sheep says. 25 Burning. 27 
Disregards 28 To obtain. 29 Luke¬ 
warm. 

Reading Down. 1 A headquarters. 
2. Mas charge of a parish. 3 Before. 
4 Scarce. 5 A tune. 6 An artist. 7 
Termination. 10 Medium. 14 Terri¬ 
torial Army (abbrev). 16 Child’s name 
tor Mother. 18 Brittle. 19 To make 
haste. 21 Sharp to the taste. 23 Huge. 
24 Industrious insect. 26 A reward for 
services. 

Answer next week 
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Curious 

There is a word in the English 
language which reads the 
same forwards, backwards, and 
upside down. It is NOON. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle-My-Name 
The name was Thomas (Sam) 
What Are They? 

Letters 

Complicated Coppers 

John had 3d, Jim 5d, and Joe lid 
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I F you are always fit and 
vigorous it is* so much 
easier to be successful in games 
and in your schoolwork. To 
ensure such health and vigour 
you will find ‘ Ovaltine ’ a 
great help. 

’Ovaltine’ is a really delicious 
beverage, prepared from Nature’s 
best foods. It provides important 
nutritive elements which do so 
much to build up nerves and brain 
and to create reserves of strength 
and energy. 

Remind mother to put ‘Ovaltine’. 
on her shopping list and be sure you 
make it your regular daily beverage. 
Remember that ‘ Ovaltine ’ also has 
the advantage of being naturally 
sweet so that there is no need to add 
sugar. 


••: werr! 
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Prices in Gl. Britain 
and N. Ireland 
2/4 and 4/- 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Blue Sateen 
athletic shorts, 
hard wearing, 
for Foot ba 11, 
Running, etc. 
Elastic waisted. 
Waist: 28”, 30", 
32', 34". - 

5'6 ES 


LOVELY SLLEPIAG DOLL 

WITH DOUBLE MAMA VOICE 
Perfect in every detail. Full size 
18 ins. tall, jointed. Beautiful ,.yj 
Wig and Exquisitely 35'6 *?■ 


and 

Dressed. 

Write for this Bargain now 
has such value been offered 
back guarantee. 




Never 
Money 


TRI-AXG TODDLERS’ DOLL’S PR AM 

All metal, complete with leather cloth hood 
and apron, spoke wheels. Ideal for youngsters 
between 1-4 years. 

Price 22/9 plus 2/- packing and carriage 

Write for Toy Catalogue ready soon 

RIDDALLS SPORTS AND GAMES (C.N. 22 ), 

89 Tower Bridge Road, London. S.E.l. 

Buy from specialists. _ Suppliers to L.C.C. 



































































